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As night 
falls the 
hideous 
terror 
begins 


Islamic militants say they 
will kill any Westerner, 
and almost any Algerian 
can become a target: 
50,000 have died. David 
Hirst, the Guardian’s award-winning 
correspondent, reports from Algiers 
as a country gripped by fear prepares 
for tomorrow’s presidential election 




T HEY are splendid 
places, the man- 
sions which the 
Turkish Deys and 
Beys, rulers of this 
tortured land in the 
happier and more prosperous 
days of the Barbary corsairs, 
left behind. Some of them still 
stand ~ harmonious, serene, 
exquisitely tiled — amid the 
evergreens and giant, sub- 
tropical fronds erf Hydra, a 
well-to-do suburb on the 
heights above the city.' 

Western embassies have 
the good fortune to occupy 
some oT the mansions. In one, 
the other day, an ambassador 
lamented; 'Tt is bard for us to 
get out and about so we 
entertain our Algerian 
friends here; but every time I 
open the newspapers I fear to 
learn that yet another one has 
been murdered." 

It was somehow unreal to 
hear that said in these en- 
chanted surroundings erf a by- 
gone age: hard to register 
that, just out there, beyond 
the garden walls, a fanatical 
and very modem barbarism 
runs riot in the name of the 
selfsame igiam of which these 
edifices are such a civilised 
expression. 

In the eyes of the Groupes 
Islamiques Arm 6s (GIA) — 
the extreme wing, specialis- 
ing in urban terror, erf the Is- 
lamist insurgency — ah Euro- 
pean embassies . are outposts 
of Christendom, “Crusaders, 
Jews and spies of the unbe- 
lievers in the land of Islam". 
Every so often notices appear 
In the mosques giving thorn I 


yet one mare warning 
leave. 

Many have — but not, of 
course, the French. Even 
now, 33 years after the bloody 
end of AJgerie francaise, little 
happens here that is not In 
some way coloured and com- 
plicated by the legacy, both 
emotional and very concrete, 
of an often exceptionally bru- 
tal colonial past 

Of the eight remaining 
European embassies, the 
Villa des Oliviers is the most 
threatened, and the most ex- 
travagantly guarded. It is dis- 
concerting to p» through 
the usual security precau- 
tions only to find a black-uni- 
formed commando pointing a 
rifle at your feet Inside the 
compound about 100 French 
diplomats — down from 1,500 
two years ago — live in com- 
fortable, but monkish celi- 
bacy. The British are down to 
two fully-fledged diplomats 
protected by seven security 
men. 

Beyond these embassy-for- 
tresses, 106 foreigners have 
died since, without warning, 
two French surveyors had, 
their throats cut in Septem- 
ber 1993. If the murders are 
now tapering off it is only be- 
cause there are so few left to 
murder. Those who stay usu- 
ally do so only for the most 
imperious of family or voca- 
tional reasons. Among them 
was Sister Odette Frevanlt, 
aged 68, who last week be- 
came the llth Christian mis- 
sionary to die here in the ser- 
vice of her God, machine- 
gunned at the entrance of her 



Diana’s TV 
film stuns 
the Palace 


Andrew Culf 
Media Correspondent 


T HE royal family was 
confronted with a 
fresh public relations 
fiasco yesterday after 
the Princess of Wales an- 
nounced in an act of calcu- 
lated defiance that she was to 
give her first solo television 
interview. 

Her decision to go public on 
the BBC's Panorama next 
Monday with her uncon- 
strained views on her bitter 
marital separation and her 
future plans threw Bucking 
ham Palace into turmoil — 
and marked an effective dec- 
laration of independence by a 
princess determined to put 
her case directly to the 
public. 

It was being seen as a retal- 
iatory strike against the 
Prince of Wales, who learned 
of the interview while he was 
on a trade tour of Germany on 
his 47th birthday. He used a 
television documentary last 
year to admit he had been un- 
faithful to his wife. 

The Panorama interview 
was recorded in secret at Ken- 
sington Palace earlier this 
month, but Buckingham Pal- 
are did not learn about it 
until yesterday, when offi- 
cials received a phone call 
from the princess. 

The news had the impact of 
a time bomb left outside the 
palace gates — officials will 
have to wait for the screening 
to discover how frank the 
princess has been. 

A palace spokesman said; 
“We were informed about this 
only this morning. The ar- 
rangements for this pro- 
gramme have been made on 
the Princess of Wales’s initia- 
tive directly with the BBC. 
The initiative had come from 
the princess." 

It is understood that friends 
of the princess advised 
against the interview, but it is 
thought she may have been 
stung into action by the 
prince's public appearance 
alongside Camilla Parker 
Bowles at a party at the Ritz 
last month and a desire to 







counter increasingly negative 
press coverage. 

It is normal royal protocol 
for the Queen to be informed 
about any royal family mem- 
ber’s intention to speak to the 
media. Yesterday astonished 
Palace officials were confin- 
ing themselves to the observa- 
tion that the Queen is not a 
regular viewer of Panorama. 

The interview was a sensa- 
tional coup for the BBC and 
the reporter, Martin Bashir, 
who requested the interview 
while making inquiries for a 
programme on the monarchy. 

The BBC said; “The hour- 
long interview will cover 
every stage of her life as the 
Princess erf Wales, including 
her family, her separation 
and her future plans.’’ 

The project was kept secret 
from most Panorama produc- 
tion staff and the BBC said no 
details of the interview would 
be released in advance. 

The audience is likely to 
double Panorama's normal 
ratings of around five million 
and could exceed the 13.4 mil- 
lion who tuned in to Jonathan 
Dimbleby’s ITV portrait of 
the prince last July. 

BBC Worldwide was close 
to signing deals on the inter- 
view with broadcasters in the 
US, Australia, Canada and 
across Europe, and expected 
to break records for sales of a 
factual programme. 


Palace coup, G2 cover story 


Young Algerians are as afraid of the *Ninjas’ — elite security forces — as of Islamist killers photograph: abbas/magnum 


block of flats in a poor quar- 
ter of the city. 

From the outset, foreigners 
have been in the front line of 
this second Battle of Algiers. 
If the first was an unusually 
dramatic episode in the his- 
tory of European decolonisa- 
tion, the second is a hardly 
less significant episode in a 
larger and more complex 
straggle of anr times, or so, at 
least it is seen by the Islam- 
ists and their secular-modern- 
ist adversaries. 

Speaking for the latter, 
Reda Malek, a former prime 
minister, said: “If Algeria 
goes, so does Tunis, Morocco, 
Egypt.” Perhaps. But one 
thing is already sure: no- 
where are the battle lines be- 
tween a discredited order and 


political, militant Tuiam more 
sharply and dangerously 
drawn than here: nowhere, 
given the unique, prototypi- 
cal role Algeria has played in 
modern times, will the out- 
come be more critical for 
others feeing lesser forms of 
flip same struggle. 

And as the bombs in the 
Paris underground railway or 
the arrest of Muslim militants 
in London show, nowhere 
could a third fundamentalist 
triumph — after Tran and 
Sudan — have more drastic 
repercussions on Europe. 

The generals who master- 
mind the anti-Islamist repres- 
sion can look after them- 
selves. But. for ordinary 
citizens, caught between 
terror and counter-terror, the 


realities of daily life and the 
unreality of tomorrow’s presi- 
dential election, from which 
all significant opposition is 
excluded, the struggle is both 
momentous and banal. 

They know that the out- 
come of Algeria’s conflict 
could utterly change their 
lives; but meanwhile, protect- 
ing themselves has become 
just an additional dimension 
of everyday existence. 

Not that you would guess, 
looking down from the Hydra 
heights on a city glistening 
white In the sun, on the ma- 
jestic semi-circle of Algiers 
Bay, that this la the capital of 
a country where up to 50,000 
have died in less than three 
years. It all looks, and feels, 
so normal And It still does 


when you go down into the 
city quarters, blending almost 
imperceptibly together, with 
nothing to warn you that one 
is any more dangerous than 
another. 

For Algerians, as well as 
foreigners, it is a conflict 
largely unseen and — apart 
from an occasional explosion 
or burst erf gunfire at night — 
unheard. Most Algerians only 
read about it in the news- 
papers which, on “security 
matters, can only recite the 
laconic official communiques 
about the number of “terror- 
ists" the “forces of order" 
have 'liquidated". It was 35 
one day last week. 

continued on page 2 , col 3 
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Security guards may patrol privatised high streets 


James MaOde 

Community Affairs Edttor 




I RITAJN'S town centres 
kcould be privatised, 
’with the prospect of 
high streets being patrolled 
by private security officers, 
under plans being considered 
by the Environment Secre- 
tary, John Gummer. 

Extra street cleaning might 
also be bought in by compa- 
nies formed by local store 
owners, businesses and coun- 
cil representatives. This 


would be funded by taxes, 
business contributions and 
money raised on the fi nanc i al 
markets. 

Mr Gummer is considering 
creating American-style 
“business improvement dis- 
tricts", which would shift 
management of town centres 
to the private sector and 
make them more like the 
shopping malls and out-of- 
town developments that 
threaten their future. 

Recent studies indicated 
that shoppers are reassured 
by malls with private guards 


and closed circuit television 
cameras. But spreading such 
measiaesto town centres and 
open spaces would be contro- 
versial. Shopping malls have, 
for instance; been far tougher 
on beggars and drunks than 
public authorities. 

The Department of Envi- 
ronment along with Boots 
the chemist, town centre 
managers and property devel- 
opers, is funding research by 
the Urban and Economic De- 
velopment Group, a leading 
consultancy, to consider 
whether such companies 


should be established and 
how they should be funded. 
The consultancy will also in- 
vestigate how control of pub- 
licly-owned assets, such as 
car parks and street markets, 
might be transferred. 

Supporters argue the 
schemes would provide ser- 
vices beyond those that coun- 
cils and police authorities can 
currently provide or afford. 
They believe local authorities 
could retain a key voice, even 
if money was channelled 
through organisations more 
accountable to local retailers. 


The American schemes, set 
up to remedy the flight to shop- 
ping malls a generation ago, 
have involved business leaders 
shaping an annual budget for 
designated districts, as well as 
hiring staff and letting con- 
tracts to supplement local au- 
thority services. . 

The schemes are funded by 
extra property taxes or levies, 
which worries the Treasury. 
But British schemes might be 
paid for by setting aside 
money from business rates, in 
return for the new companies 
promising to match funding ] 


from the private sector. Such 
proposals go far beyond pres- 
ent private finance initia- 
tives. Supporters say 
businesses would be more 
prepared to put up money if 
they had more control over 
how it was spent 
Officials stress decisions 
are still some way off; but Mr 
Gummer, who wants to revi- 
talise town centres, will tell a 
conference in London today 
that they should learn from 
shopping malls and out-of- 
town centres If they are to 
regain the trust of the public. 
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A beggar sits beneath election posters ofPresident Zeronal 

Euro-currency 
‘not on streets 
before 2002’ 


Mark Milner and 
Katerina won Wald 


A SINGLE European cur- 
rency is unlikely to 
come info circulation 
before the year 2002 at the 
earliest, according to a time- 
table drawn up by the Euro- 
pean Monetary Institute. 

But the blueprint still leaves 
the door open for countries to 
opt for monetary union In 1998, 
in time to lock-in their ex- 
change rates in 1999. 

As a result the British gov- 
ernment could still be faced 
with deciding whether or not 
to sign up for monetary union 
barely 12 months alter the 
next election — even though 
the first Euro-money would 
still be some years away. 

However the prospects of 
even a 1999 date received a 
blow yesterday when the Ger- 
man government's council of 
economic advisers warned 
that monetary union might 
have to be delayed. 'The real- 
isation of a monetary union, 
even a large partial monetary 
union will take more time 
than foreseen." according to 
the five-man team. 

Under the EMI timetable, tt 
will take up to four years 
from the decision to opt for 
monetary union before the 
first Euro-notes and coins 
would be introduced, and a 
further six months before 
national currencies cease to 
be legal tender. 

The decision not to go for a 
“big bang” switch to a single 
currency will mean that 
retailers and banks will 
briefly have to cope with two 
currencies simultaneously, 
albeit with a fixed exchange 
rate. 

In a technical paper to be 
presented to the heads of gov- 
ernment at the Madrid sum- 
mit next month, the EMI lays 
out a three-stage move to 
monetary union. 

Once governments agree to 
sign up for monetary union, 
the EMI reckons it will take a 
year to set up — among other 
things — a central bank to 
run the single currency bloc's 
interest rate policy and to en- 
sure relevant national legisla- 
tion meets the terms of the 
Maastricht treaty. 


All change 


The switch to a stogie currency 
will mean replacing the ElTs: 

□ 12 billion bank notes 

□ 70 billion coins 

Altering: 

□ 3.15 million vending 

y p^rJhinAS 

□ 130,000 automated teller 
machines 


At that point national cur- 
rencies will be locked finally 
into fixed exchange rates. 

Over the next three years, 
central banks will stockpile 
sufficient paper money and 
coinage to replace existing 
cash. After that, the EMI cal- 
culates it would take a further 
six months to replace existing 
national currencies. 

The EMI timetable does not 
include a starting date. But 
the earliest theoretical start- 
ing point under the Maas- 
tricht treaty — January l, 
1997 — is already effectively 
ruled out That leaves Janu- 
ary 1 1999 as the first date for 
locking die currencies, which 
pushes the issue of the first 
notes to 2002. 

Launching the EMI's report 
yesterday, its president, Alex- 
andre Lamfalussy. described 
monetary union as “navigat- 
ing in un chartered waters" 
and called for a big effort 
from governments to per- 
suade sceptics of the merits of 
a single currency. 

Although Germany and 
Luxembourg are the only two 
countries who currently qual- 
ify to join the monetary union 
under the Maastricht guide- 
lines, Mr Lamfalussy would 
not speculate on which 
countries would be able to 
meet the economic criteria by 
eariy 1998 to launch monetary 
union a year later. 

“We have two years until 
then and whatever figures we 
can see today give a hint but 
should not be taken seriously. 
You cannot start monetary 
union with two countries, but 
between two and 15 there is 
quite a margin.” 


Leader comment page 8; 
Wffl Hutton, page «? Analysis, 
page 12 


Europe decides 


The Guardian and its 
European partner papers 
launch an exclusive reader 
poll into attitudes to the 
proposed single European currency. 
What should it be called? When — if ever 
— should it be introduced? And what 
happens to the pound in your pocket? 

Inside Europe page 7 



Life goes on A bakery plenty of customers while, right, Mahgoud Nahnah, a moderate Muslim and presidential candidate, speaks at a rally photographs- mohambj el-oakhakhny 

As night falls the hideous terror begins 


continued from page 1 ■ 

But every Algerian who 
might remotely qualify for an 
Islamist’s knife or bullet, 
knows that Belfort or Bab el- 
Oued, Eucalyptus or Kuba, 
are “hot” quarters where 
they should not venture; 
where the young emirs, or 
“princes”, of the GIA hold 
sway; where initiates into the 
movement, plain hoodlums as 
often as religious fanatiw, are 
said to earn their place, from 
which there is no p o s sible 
turning back, by some act of 
manhood such as cutting a 
policeman’s throat before his 
neighbours’ eyes. 

Only the Kasbah. in the old 
heart of the city, is outwardly 
different — and even more 
dangerous. “One has to take 
one’s courage in one’s 
bands." wrote a reporter in El 
Watan last week, “to mount 
the Zondj Aioun Stairway or 
venture tnfo Arbadj Abder- 
ra hm ane Street once so popu- 
lar and populous, but now all 
but deserted, with only its in- 
habitants haunting, like 
phantoms, these t or tuous al- 
leys and cul de sacs. Not a 
night passes but people die — 
shot or decapitated . . . Alge- 


rians just don’t understand it 
any more. The curious feed 
on dreadful scenes, children 
amuse themselves in the 
early morning looking for 
bodies in plastic disposal 
bags. 

“By dusk, as the police 
leave, the terrorists come out 
of their lairs with their Ka- 
lashnikovs to kill. They have 
ordered the inhabitants not to 
close their doors. ‘As soon as 
night falls we clutch our- 
selves in fear lest they come,’ 
said a young woman who, In 
spite of everything, still goes 
to work as a teacher.” 

To work, especially for 
women, is both an assertion 
of normality and an act of 
resistance. Symbolically, if 
not numerically,, women are 
in the forefront of this 
struggle. Trapped in a fren- 
zied logic of competitive ex- 
tremism, file GIA continually 
widen the range of “enemies 
of God” and intensify the rig- 
our of their puritanical 
prohibitions. 

But a borrowing from Iran 
constitutes perhaps their 
most outrageous excess, the 
point at which religious fa- 
naticism shades most sicken- 


ingly intn deviance and delin- 
quency. Invoking the practice 
of Mut’d or “temporary mar- 
riage”, resuscitated by foe 
Iranian mullahs, foe GIA ap- 
proach a family and demand 


their daughters — and some- 
times. if they do not get them, 
cut their throats. 

Against this background. 
fhp wearing of miniskirts in 
do w n tow n Algiers takes on a 
special defiant quality; and so 
it does to promenade there 
discreetly exhibiting a copy of 
the evening daily Le Soir. It is 
a young people’s newspaper, 
radically anti-Islamist and 
replete with anonymous bil- 
lets-doux, an established 
means of signalling that you 
are interested in an assigna- 
tion with the opposite sex. 

Others, such as journalists, 
continue to work, too. They, 
with “intellectuals" in gen- 
eral are a favourite GIA tar- 
get. Most are anti-Islamist 
but their sympathies do not 
seem to matter. ‘There is not 
much logic," said Ghezali Ab- 
delkrim, “We are symbols, 
and television journalists ob- 
viously make better victims 
than print ones.” 

The emirs make carefully 


planned sorties into the 
“safe” areas for their high- 
profile targets. There, the 
greatest danger is routine. 

But in foe end, who knows 
who is a potential target? The 
categories of people definable, 
in GIA eyes, as agents of the 
“godless state” are broad and 
arbitrary. They Include “ren- 
egades”, such as policemen, 
magistrates and mayors, and 
“the mothers, sisters and 
wives of renegades”; teach- 
ers; young draftees who come 
home on leave to be murdered 
at false checkpoints awaiting 
them at foe railway station; 
or the Air Algeria co-pilot 
whose throat was cut because 
his papers showed he had just 
completed national service. 

“Am I a target?” said a vet- 
eran of the anti-colonial 
struggle. T just don’t know." 
But he does know that, as an 
“intellectual" and, worse, an 
intellectual with a foreign 
wife, he would make at least 
as logical one as, say, Laabi 
Flici, the Kasbah ‘s “doctor of 
foe poor"; or “Yamaha”, foe 
eccentric, popular cheer- 
leader of Belfort football 
team: or Shab Husnl foe well- 
known singer; or Mebarak 


Mahiou, a secular politician 
who urged "dialogue” with 
the Islamists. 

Fortunately, the intrusions 
of the abnormal — however 
atrocious — are still rare 
enough for normality to hold 
its own. Algerians still go to 
work and school play and 
watch football, and. said my 
taxi driver, “I can still drink 
beer in Bab el-Oued.” 

The ul timat e enemy is not 
the terrorists, but the fact 
that so many Algerians can- 
not go to work, even if they 
want. Unemployment with 
inflation, overcrowding, 
wretched services, the sheer 
absence of hope for any im- 
provement furnish the socio- 
economic climate which turn 
poor neighbourhoods into hot 
ones, and haitists into mili- 
tant Islamists. Haitists is the 
Franco- Arab word for those 
“lean against walls” because 
they have nothing else to do; 
and with perhaps half the 
under-24s with nothing to do. 
there are an awfUl lot. 

But even they are tending 
to disappear from the urban 
landscape; not so much, it is 
said, because they have 
joined the terrorists — 


though some are doing so ail 
the time — but because they 
are at least as afraid of the 
“Ninjas”, the special security 
forces who roam the streets 
masked and menacing in 
their Land cruisers, as they 
are of the terrorists. 

Western diplomats, on their 
Hydra heights, live in gilded 
prisons. But for growing 
numbers of Algerians the 
whole country is an armed 
camp from which they cannot 
escape. Only the elite, prime 
targets of the Islamist terror 
still hare the legal means, or 
connections, to leave. The 
masses, among whom the 
terror breeds, no longer do — 
but it doesn't stop them try- 
ing, sometimes at the risk of 
their lives. 

This week several stow- 
aways were found on board 
ships of the National Mari- 
time Company. One was 10 
years old. the newspaper Li- 
berie reported: ‘‘Asked foe 
reason for his escapade, he 
replied: T just want to go. 
never mind where.' Shortly 
before, a man was discovered 
in the ship’s fonnel. Luckily 
for him. foe engines had not 
yet started.” 


Expert casts doubt on tycoon’s suicide 


Maxwell trial 


'W'VfT 
* V* ■ 


Dai Atkinson 


R OBERT Maxwell’s 
mysterious death at 
sea was probably the 
result of "accident or 
homicide”, an Old Bailey 
court heard yesterday . A pa- 
thologist's report declared: “It 
Is unlikely that the deceased 
committed, suicide". 

The publishing tycoon’s 
widow, Dr Elizabeth Maxwell 
told jurors: “At the time I 
really did think it was an ac- 
cidental death”. But a few 
days after her husband’s body 
was recovered, she said, Sam 
Pisar, Robert Maxwell’s 
French lawyer, suggested it 
plight not have been a natural 
demise, “meaning that he 
may have been murdered, 
which shocked me 
enormously." 

Later, tie court heard sug- 
gestions that Robert Maxwell 
may have fainted and fallen 
into the sea after urinating 
over foe side of his yacht 
Dr Jane Ward, a lecturer In 
physiology at Guy’s and St 
Thomas's Hospitals, cited a 
French study in 1956, in 
which 40 out of 200 men had 
been found to experience loss 
of consciousness after urinat- 
ing during foe night She also 
referred in a statement read 
in evidence to a case reported 
In the US in 1982, In which a 
man, having relieved himself 
off the side of a boat passed 
out into the water and would 
almost certainly have died 
had the vessel not been in 
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Elizabeth Maxwell . ..“No 
suicide note on yacht* 

harbour. Israeli pathologist 
Dr Jeduha Hiss, who carried 
out foe autopsy on Maxwell’s 
body, said in a statement read 
to foe court that it was un- 
likely the tycoon had commit- 
ted suicide. ‘Tt is more likely 
that be fell involuntarily Into 
foe sea, either as a result of 
an accident or homicide." 

Kevin Maxwell aged 36, of 
Oxfordshire, his brother Ian, 



Pandora Maxwell ... said 
Kevin 'sought normal life* 

aged 38, of Westminster, cen- 
tral London, and former fi- 
nancial adviser Larry Trach- 
tenberg, aged 42, of West 
Hampstead, London, deny 
conspiring to defraud the 
Maxwell pension fund. 

Earlier yesterday, Dr Max- 
well aged 74. told foe court 
bow her marriage had deteri- 
orated during its last years. 
In spring 1990, “Bob decided 
that he wanted a separation. I 
was devastated”. But “he 
couldn’t carry It out we 
were ' together at Christmas 
1990”. 

Of the last months of her 
marriage, she said: "It’s very 
difficult to describe the 
relationship”. Robert had 
been “extremely tired” and 
had suffered breathing diffi- 
culties. On visits to the yacht, 
they would share a cabin. “He 
was a very poor sleeper. He 
snored very badly, so some- 


Revue a sprightly delight 


First night 


The Shakespeare Revno 

Vaudeville 

R EVUE, so the legend 
goes, was killed offby 
Beyond the Fringe. But 
it seems to be undergoing a 
minor theatrical renaissance. 
The latest manifestation is 
The Shakespeare Revue, 
devised by Chrisopber 
Luscombe and Malcolm 
McKee, which started as an 
occasional RSC diversion and 
has grown into a fully fledged 
West End show of unusual 
literacy, wit and intelligence. 

The format is simple: 
sketches, songs and skits 
inspired by foe Bard and put 
across by a cast of five. But, 
with material drawn from 
Melville and Farjeon to Monty 
Python and Dillie Keane, it 
almost amounts to a potted 
history of revue itself. 

And if a point emerges it is 
that our present-day wits are 
much sharper and funnier 
than those from the 
supposedly golden age of the 
pre- Fringe era. 

The single fimniest item Is 
Victoria Wood’s Giving Notes, 


which through the simple 
device of a director addressing 
the cast allows one to conjure 
up a spectacularly grisly 
amateur Hamlet. 

“Any news on the skull, 
Connie?” foe hapless director 
asks. ‘Tm just thinking if 
your little dog pulls through, 
we shall have to fall back on 
papier maclte." 

But the virtue of man; of 
the modern sketches is that 
they assume a working 
knowledge of Shakespearean 
practice. Shakespeare 
Masterclass, which I 
remember seeing performed 
by Stephen Fry in a Footlights 
Revue, Is a brilliant satire on a 
John Barton-style session 
exploring foe multiple 
meanings ofthe word Time 
(“Gather from the buttocks." 
the insistent director cries). 

In contrast some ofthe 
older songs and sketches now 
seem a little musty. Herbert 
Farjeon’s Moody Dane, with 
its suggestion that Hamlet's 
problems stem from 
indigestion, is a feeble bit of 
pastiche Coward: and Alan 
Melville's Wherefore Art 
Thou Juliet?, in which an 
overstretched rep actor plays 
Romeo while his partner is 
giving her Lady Macbeth, is a 


one-joke idea. Revue, one Is 
left to conclude, perked up 
when it was overtaken by the 
university wits. 

But in general the show is 
a civilised delight not least in 
its musical — though I 

was puzzled by a song that 
dubbed Cleopatra the heroine 
the opera house forgot what of 
Massenet and Samuel Barber? 

One ofthe evening's real 
hits, however, is the 
transposition by Adele 
Anderson and Dillie Keane of 
the English lesson from Henry 
V into a musingly filthy 
number complete with 
pantomime song sheet 

The material is pot across 
with great vim and vigour by a 
lively cast in which the 
bright-eyed Janie Dee, the 
versatile Martin Connor and 
the lightly fey Christopher 
Luscombe particularly shine. 

The charm trf revue is that tf 
one item does not please one 
knows there will be another in 
a minute. But there are 

surprisingly few duds in this 
sprightly anthology that 
assumes Shakespeare is not 
an elitist conspiracy but still 
part of our common culture. 


This re vfow appeared in later 

editions yesterday 


times during the night I 
would take myself to another 
cabin”. 

' Robert was in foe habit of 
going on deck at night for a 
breath of air or to relieve 
himselt 

Straight after big daath, 
reported on November 5, 1991. 
Dr MaxweD visited the yacht 
and hunted for a suicide note 
— "I could find nothing”. The 
cabin was very untidy, just as 
he would have left it 

normally. 

Earlier, Kevin Maxwell's 
wife Pandora recalled her 
husband's reaction to his 
father’s death. “He broke 
down and wept It was the 
only time he did”. Before this 
event, she said, Kevin had 
been hoping to leave his 
father’s employment, possibly 
sometime in 1992. He had 
“wanted, in a sense, to be free 
... to allow us all to lead a 
more normal family life". 

Robert had been a daunting 


man, whom she had met 
rarely. 

Kevin had worked very 
long hours, but “he didn’t 
really bring the problems of 
the office home”. 

His father would call him at 
any time of the day or night 
"Thera appeared to be strain 
in the relationship. Kevin 
was working harder. That 
was obviously demands from 
his father." 

After the sale of Pergamon 
Press, foe family business, in 
early 1991. Kevin's attitude to 
his father had changed. “He 
was maybe more critical or 
judgmental . . . relations were 
very strained. He would come 
home and say they’d had an 
argument Sometimes he said 
it had been a good day, they 
had sat down and had a beer 
at the end erf the day. 

“I know Kevin wanted to 
leave the business. We could 
never really be specific about 
when, but K was his intention 


in 91 to leave in 92.” Mrs Max- 
well said that after Robert's 
flineral. Kevin was deter- 
mined the business would 
survive. "He was certainly 
optimistic that the group, al- 
ttaough in crisis, was 
favourable." 

The Serious Fraud Office 
had woken their four children 
and searched their bedrooms 
following the 6.30am raid to 
arrest Kevin on June 18 , 1992, 
she said. 

Earlier, Kevin Maxwell 
concluded 21 days in the wit- 
ness box. He told jurors that a 
number of prominent people, 
put off by potential “aggrava- 
tion" in terms of publicity, 
had declined to appear as de- 
fence witnesses. They in- 
cluded Geoffrey Robinson 
MP. one-time chairman of a 
Maxwell subsidiary, and the 
former newspaper editor Eve 
Pollard. 

The case continues on 
Monday. 
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‘If they hadn’t 
found the 
radio, who 
knows how 
long it would 
have taken to 
find them. And 
they had no 
food, so they 
might not have 
made it’ 



The Himalayas from Everest base camp, recently wracked by ferocious avalanches from which Charles Wright, below, narrowly escaped 


British trekkers escape avalanche 


John Duncan 


U NTIL midday on 
Monday lunchtime 
Tanja Wright did not 
know whether her 
22-year -old brother Charles 
was alive or dead. He and a 
friend, James Ryan, had been 
caught in the area of the Hi- 
malayas where avalanches 
bad lulled 43 people on Sun- 
day and left 500 more unac- 
counted for. 

James Ryan’s parents. Mai 
and June, got back to their 
home in Huddersfield from 
Majorca on Saturday night to 
find a postcard from their 
son, dated October 31. "We’ve 
been on the trek for three 
days now," it read. “On four 
days] we will be going over to 
Cho La pass where there is a 
fantastic view of Everest. 
This will be as high as we go ” 
When, hours later, the family 
heard television reports of the 
avalanches, they realised 
their son had walked into a 
disaster area. 

For two days neither family 
knew what had happened. 
Then at 12.30 the phone rang 
at the Wright's farm in Suf- 
folk and a crackly time-de- 
layed voice said; "It's okay, 
Tm alright, I’m alive . . . Can 
you phone me back? I*m in a 
phone box In Kathmandu. ” 
From the adjacent tele- 
phone in a travel agency in 
the Nepalese capital. James 
Ryan was making the same 
calL “Did you hear about the 
avalanches, Dad? . . . Can you 
phone me back?” 

Wright and Ryan had set 
out on October 5 for a seven- 
week trekking holiday. On 



Mountainous peaks and troughs 


□ The world's worst ava- 
lanche was in May 1970, 
when an earthquake in the 
Andes moved 15 million 
cubic metres of rock and ice 
on Mount Hnascaran nine 
miles In three minutes. It 
flattened the town of Yon- 
gay, where 241 survivors 
escaped by running up hill 
to the local cemetery. 

□ The worst Himalay an av- 
alanche disaster was in 
Nepal in 1972, when 14 
climbers, mostly Sonth 
Koreans, died on Mount 
Manasln, the world's 
eighth-high est peak. 


□ The temperature in 
Kathmandu at this time of 
year ranges between a com- 
fortable 10C and 25C. Even 
on mountain trails, day- 
time temperatures are reg- 
ularly above zero, but 
nights are always freezing. 

□ The Everest region alone 
welcomed 12,500 trekkers 
in 1992, while Nepal as a 
whole played host to over 
50,000 trekkers. 

□ Deaths among trekkers 
are extremely rare and ca- 
sualty figures are unreli- 
able. with difficulty distin- 


guishing between trekkers 
and the more accident- 
prone climbers. 

□ In 1991, four Britons 
managed the first hot-air 
balloon conquest of Ever- 
est The flight from a base 
in Gokyo, took 45 minutes. 

□ Nepal is among the poor- 
est countries in the world: 
22 per cent is under snow 
and Alpine meadow, 31 per 
cent is forest and there is a 
further 12 per cent ‘‘unpro- 
ductive' land'*. Per capita 
income in 1971 was $80 
(about £50). 


October 31, having visited 
Delhi, trekked around eastern 
Nepal and spent some time in 
Kathmandu, they gut a heli- 
copter to Lukla and began the 
eight-day trek to Gokyo vil- 
lage, their final target being 
Everest basecamp — at 13,000 
feet Ryan and Wright ware 
only able to go up 300 metres 
a day because of the altitude. 

A few days after arriving In 


Gokyo, they joined up with a 
German and an Australian 
and decided to move on — a 
decision that probably saved 
their lives. Suddenly, 20 min- 
utes out of Gokyo, the 
weather closed in. 

."The heavy snowfall took 
them by surprise because it is 
normally s unshine and shorts 
weather there at this time of 
year," said Mel Ryan "It was 


an absolutely freak storm — 
like an earthquake.’’ 

A typhoon, one of fee worst 
ever seen in fee region, roared 
in. hundreds of thousands of 
tons of snow swirling in terri- 
fying gales, and Inkers were 
forced to shelter in a small hu t 
Overnight 7ft cf snow fell. The 
weather kept them huddled 
there another day until, ' with 
their food gone they set off 
back to Gokyo. The walk feat 
had taken 20 minutes two days 
before, took five and a half 
hours now. 

In Gokyo, they found devas- 
tation. “James said when 
they got back it was wiped 
out," said Mel Ryan. Twenty 
six of fee people they had left 
behind were dead and ail 10 of 
fee neat new chalets of fee 
village were either flattened 
or submerged- One man had 
survived only because he bad 
been clearing snow off fee 


Ecstasy pill taken by girl in 
coma was not contaminated 


Gary Yowge 


T HE Ecstasy tablet taken 
by 18-year-old Leah Betts, 
who has been critically 111 
since she went into a coma 
three days ago, was not con- 
taminated. doctors said 
yesterday. 

Only fee chemical compo- 
nents Of the drug were found 
following analysis of blood 
mid urine samples taken from 
Leah for testing at Guy’s hos- 
pital in London, according to 
Aiasdair Short, a consultant 
physician in the intensive 
therapy unit at Broomfield 
hospital, in Chelmsford, 
Esses. 

He was unable to comment 
on why Leah's reaction was 
ao devastating- "There are no 
certainties in life — it is prob- 
able [the drug caused fee 
reaction] but I couldn’t say." 

He said 'there was not a 
great deal of experience with 
Ecstasy, although there had 
been cases of people collaps- 
ing after taking the drug. 

John Henry, consultant 
physician at the National Poi- 
son Information Service and 
an expert on illnesses related 
to talcing Ecstasy, said: It is 
not the typical sort of case 
that can lead to a rave death. 
She had not been dancing all 
night. There is no evidence of 
overheating. The reason for 
her. illness is an open 
question." 

Leah remains critically ill 
on a ventilator at Broomfield 
hospital, and is showing no 
signs of improvement She 
collapsed early on Sunday 
morning after bafctwg an Ec- 


stasy tablet at her 18th birth- 
day party at her parents’ 
home In Latchingdon, Essex. 

Her parents, Paul and Janet 
Betts, sent pictures of Leah on 
a life support machine as part 
of an emotional plea to young- 
sters to say “no” to drugs. 

Essex police insisted that 
yesterday’s findings would 
not affect their search for fee 
dealer who sold Leah the 
drug- 

A spokesman said a man 
bad been arrested in connec- 
tion with possessing the same 
type of Ecstasy tablets as the 
one taken by Leah. But he in- 
sisted fee hunt for fee dealer 
who sold her the drug was 
still In Its early stages. Five 
people, aged between 17 and 
19, have been interviewed and 
released on police bail. 

Police seized 22 tablets 
bearing an apple imprint in a 
raid on a fiat in Westcliffon- 
Sea, Essex, less than a fort- 
night ago. The tablets bore 
the same apple imprint as fee 
one taken by Leah. 

A 23-year-old man was later 
released on police bail until 
January, pending further in- 
quiries. 

Essex police have received 
several calls offering informa- 
tion about the local drug 
scene. Inspector David Perry, 
head of Essex Police Drugs 
Education, said: "Thousands 
of young people must take 
drugs each weekend if our 
seizures are anything to go 
by. A lot of them get away 
with it but it’s like playing 
Russian roulette." 


Leader comment and 
Letter*, imb» 8 


Germany agrees to extradite 
Leeson for trial in Singapore 


Ian Traynor In Bonn 


G ERMANY gave the go- 
ahead yesterday for the 
extradition to Singapore of 
Nick Leeson. the British 
trader who brought down 
Barings Bank and rocked the 
City establishment 
A statement from the Ger- 
man ministry of justice said 
fee details and timing erf the 
handover still had to be 
worked out “As far as fee 
German government is con- 
cerned, the case is now 
closed." said an offlciaL "The 
justice minister reviewed fee 
case, had no objection to fee 
extradition request passed it 
to fee foreign ministry which 
also bad no objection. And 
today we’ve informed Singa- 
pore of our decision." 

The 28-year-old former fu- 
tures trader is expected to be 
handed over within weeks at 


Frankfurt airport It is sevao 
months since the Singapore 
authorities submitted their 
extradition request and six 
weeks since a Frankfort court 
found the request valid on 11 
of 12 counts of fraud and forg- 
ery. 

After spending most of his 
time in detention fighting to 
be sent to Britain for trial, 
Leeson abruptly dropped that 
strategy last month, agreeing 
to go to Singapore. The volte 
face encouraged speculation 
of a plea-bargaining deal 
under which Mr Leeson 
would turn evidence on his 
former bosses at Barings in 
return for a light sentence. 

Mr Leeson. who lost £830 
million on fee futures ex- 
change and triggered the cob 
lapse of Britain’s oldest mer- 
chant bank last February, 
faces 11 charges of fraud and 
false accounting, which carry 
a sentence of 14 years. 



Steve Bell wins 
cartoon award 

S TEVE Bell, who as the 
Guardian's political car- 
toonist elevated John Ma- 
jor’s underpants into a 
modern British icon, last 
night won the political cat- 
egory of the first Cartoon 
Art Trust Awards. 

Other Guardian cartoon- 
ists successful at the Royal 
Society of Arts ceremony in 
London were Robert 
Thompson (Best Gag run- 
ner-up) and Bryan McAllis- 
ter (sports runner-up). 
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Here is a letter with a truly shocking disclosure. “I bumped 
into Jack Straw in *68 while we were both queueing to see 
the public-school film If ...which he, and I, enjoyed 
enormously." I need hardly remind you that the film ends 
in scenes of carnage and anarchy, as the pupils mow 
down their teachers with blizzards of machine-gun fire. 


Francis Wheen G2 pages 


roof of a chalet when the ava- 
lanche struck. The chalet was 
crushed, killing his friends, 
but he was thrown clear. 

The next morning, fee sun 
shone. The village had one 
radio, in a wrecked chalet a 
brief but treacherous walk 
from the village. Ryan and 
Wright and two others made 
the trip and started digging. 

In the wreckage, they found 
three dead Japanese trekkers, 
one of them still gripping the 
radio, tuned to an emergency 
channel and still working. 

“If they hadn't found the 
radio, who knows how long it 


would have taken fee authori- 
ties to find them," said Mr 
Ryan yesterday. “And they 
had no food, so they might not 
have made it Still, life’s like 
that, you win some you lose 
some." 

Wright, Ryan and the 
remaining trekkers were 
evacuated to Kathmandu, 
from where they phoned 
home. 

Mr Ryan took another call 
from his son yesterday morn- 
ing. “I won’t be able to phone 
you for a couple of days," 
James told his dad. "We're go- 
ing white water rafting." 


Ulster split 
jeopardises 
Clinton visit 


Marlin Walker 
In Washington 
and David Sharrock 
In Belfast 


T 


HE White House was 
considering yesterday 
whether to cancel 

President Clinton's 
trip to Dublin and Belfast 
later this month, as fee Sinn 
Fein leader, Garry Adams, 
warned that “the peace pro- 
cess is collapsing around us". 

Mr Clinton, who told a pub- 
lic rally this week that he 
hoped to go ahead with fee 
trip, has also told senior Dem- 
ocratic Senators that he will 
not go to Belfast "just to turn 
on the Christmas tree lights”. 
Congressional sources told 
fee Guardian yesterday. 

“As I leave for fee States 
it's with the sense of fee 
peace process collapsing 
around us," Mr Adams said. 
"Many people 1 meet are con- 
templating the consequences 
of all that The hope and the 
expectation which was uni- 
versal 14 or 15 months ago has 
been displaced by anger or 
dismay or frustration," 

Mr Adams once more urged 
fee convening of all-party 
talks. “1 am going to fee USA 
to tell Irish people out there, 
Irish Americans, of the devel- 
oping critical situation. 1 
think the Irish government 
have to be telling the world of 
the unreasonableness of the 
British Government's 
position. 

"They have deliberately 
created a vacuum and despite 
all our best efforts and despite 
the needs of all fee people of 
this island John Major once 
again ruled out all-party 
talks. That’s what we need to 
salvage this peace process.” 

British officials were yes- 
terday trying to ensure that 
Mr Clinton made the trip, 
suggesting that the White 
House should endorse a joint 
London-Dublin embrace of 
fee twin-track approach. 

Under this proposal, fee 
British and Irish govern- 
ments would use the US presi- 
dent’s visit jointly to an- 
nounce the formation of the 
International Commission on 
the decommissioning of arms, 
naming the former US Senate 
leader George Mitchell as its 
chairman, and would then an- 
nounce a- target date, early 
next year, for all-parti' talks 
to begin. 

But the gap that has opened 
between London and Dublin 
after the weekend speech by 
the Irish premier. John Bru- 
ton. reduces this to little more 


than a ploy ro maintain fee 
peace process, or a fridge to 
enable Mr Clinton to claim 
progress in Belfast. 

The Ulster Unionists have 
insisted they will not Join all- 
party talks until fee IRA 
starts to give up some 
weapons, but have also called 
on Unionist paramilitaries to 
“seize the moral high 
ground" by being the first to 
start decommission mg arms. 

Mr Clinton has been disap- 
pointed by the stalemate in 
Ulster, and fears that one of 
his main foreign policy mis- 
sions will be branded a 
failure. 

The budget stalemate with 
Congress, which saw 800,000 
federal government employ- 
ees sent home yesterday, gave 
him a perfect excuse to call 
off fee Irish trip. His planned 
week-long state visit to Japan 
this week has already been 
cut back to a two-day week- 
end visit 

The Sinn Fem leader, who 
holds talks with the US 
national security adviser. 


‘As I leave for the 
States it’s with the 
sense of the peace 
process collapsing 
around us* 

— Gerty Adams 


Tony Lake, at the White 
House today, is appealing to 
the Clinton administration to 
put more pressure on Britain 
to move the peace talks 
forward. 

Mr Adams will also seek to 
play again the “Kennedy 
card", urging the two power- 
ful Democratic Senators, Ed- 
ward Kennedy and Christo- 
pher Dodd, to repeat the 
pressure they put on Mr Clin- 
ton to grant the Sinn Fein 
leader his first US visa last 
year. 

In Congress. Mr Adams is 
seen to be in a tight spot fac- 
ing a threat of revolt from 
IRA hardliners in South Ar- 
magh if his strategy of apply- 
ing US pressure against Lon- 
don does not prevail. 

British sources in Washing- 
ton were yesterday quietly 
confident that the White 
House would not line up with 
Dublin and Sinn Fein by pub- 
licly calling on Britain to 
compromise with Sinn Fein, 
even without any decommis- 
sioning of IRA arms. 
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Major asked to explain party’s agreement with Inland Revenue 

Labour quizzes PM over 
Tories’ ’special tax deal’ 


The 


Guardian Wednesday November 15 1995 


Paul Brown 


T HE Prime Minister 
has been asked to ex- 
plain 8 tax p ppmaly 
agreed with the In- 
land Revenue which gives the 
Conservative Party special 
treatment over other political 
parties and could give it a tax 
advantage if tax rates change. 

Andrew Smith, shadow 
chief secretary to the Trea- 
sury, In a letter to John 
Major, frag demanded an ex- 
planation of why the Conser- 
vative Party pays standard 
rate income tax on its reve- 
nue and not corporation tax 
as other political parties do. 

“The public has a right to 
know the justification of this 
peculiar tax status of the Con- 
servative Party. Further- 
more, they have a right to 
know how the income of the 
Conservative Party Is taxed, 
and whether this too is given 
special treatment.” 

Mr Smith’s letter was sent 
to Downing Street after care- 
ful research by tax experts. It 
shows that the Conservative 
Party has enjoyed a tax status 


nnitlwi any other organisation 
in the UK following a Court of 
Appeal ruling in 1981. 

The secretive nature of fi- 
nancial affairs of Smith 
Square means it Is impossible 
to discover how much money 
the Inland Revenue might 
have lost as a result of the 
special status of the party. 

Its 1995 accounts show that 
on an Income of £15.3 mil l i on 
to the year ending April 31, 
1995, the party paid £2.000 tax. 
The party paid no tax on the 
£12.7 million donations, 
which include a legacy of £1 
million, or the quota income 
from constituencies of 
£865,000. The tax arose on a 
net cash inflow of £3 million 
from "operating activities" 
but how the figure was ar- 
rived at is not explained. 

During the same period the 
Labour Party declared an in- 
come of £13.6 milli on, mainly 
from subscriptions on which 
it does not pay tax, and paid 
£46,000 corporation tax on its 
investments. 

The Conservative Party de- 
nies it has paid any less- tax 
than if it was treated in the 
same way by the inland Reve- 


nue as other parties, but re- 
fttses to provide any evidence. 
The Inland Revenue will not 
comment on a deal with die 
party when an attempt to 
claim back corporation tax 
from Conservative Central 
Office was rejected by the 
Court of Appeal. 

All other political parties 
and many clubs and societies 
pay corporation tax on their 
income. Although they are 
not companies they are 
classed as groups of people 
with a common interest and 
assets and so pay corporation 
tax as “unincorporated 
associations”. Corporation 
tax Is levied at 25 per cent up 
to £300,000 profit rising to 33 
per cent at £ 1.5 million. 

The legal basis for the 
secret deal In which Smith 
Square pays income tax is 
that it is the private office of 
the leader of the Conservative 
Party and not a political 
party. However, normal in- 
come tax is levied at 20 per 
cent for the first £3,200, after 
personal allowances, and 40 
per cent over £31,025. 

In his letter Mr Smith says: 
“I should be grateful if you 


could make clear the present 
and future basis of taxation of 
the Conservative Party on its 
investment Income and char- 

gable gains. 

“It seems an anomaly that 
while local Conservative 
associations are classified as 
unincorporated associations 
and consequently pay corpo- 
ration tax at 25 per cent the 
Conservative Party itself is 
not 

“Would you consider 
reforming the Conservative 
Party's status, so that It is 
taxed like other political par- 
ties, as an unincorporated 
association. This would ap- 
pear to correct the current 
anomaly of the Conservative 
Party being taxed in a man- 
ner unlike any other atmttar 
organisation in the UK” 

In a final paragraph he 
says: *T hope you will under- 
stand that the public will find 
it indefensible for the Conser- 
vative Party to be taxed dif- 
ferently from other parties, 
and in a way which could con- 
fer financial advantage were 
there to be changes in income 
tax rates or the treatment of 
chargeable gai n s." 



Prosecuting counsel Brian Leveson, left, giving his closing speech at Winchester crown court yesterday drawing: elzabethcook 


If it were a matter of just one 
good PC-review, just one award, 
we wouldn’t think it’s worth 

a whole ad. 
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But Celebris and Venturis 

are different. 


"Dierau. wins 
a Gout Award for 

PRODUCING A 
STATt-OF-THirAST PC 
AT A COMPETITIVE PRICE. 

The Cassis GL 5120 st 
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ijpUV PC User, 


Just take a moment to read, what some of 
the world's most respected computer 

publications have to say 
about the technical 
excellence and great 

Pentium* 

value for money 

desktops of a PC company which is less 
than 3 years olcL 

But then, what would you expect from 


a company that has been at Designed 


for 



the leading edge of computer 

Microsoft 

technology for as long as Windows 95 

computers themselves have been around. 
No matter what business you are in, 
can you afford to ignore the hottest PC’s 
on the market today? To find out more, 
please call 0345 227 228 or check 
out the Digital PC internet address: 
http://www.pc.digitel.com 
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West must 
have known 
of killings, 
jury told 

Duncan Campbell at Winchester 


T HE jury in the trial of 
Rosemary West were 
yesterday warned not 
to be taken in by her 
"tearless sobs" or her claims 
of ignorance and innocence. 

As her trial for the murder 
of 10 young women and girls 
draws to its close at. Winches- 
ter crown court, prosecuting 
counsel Brjari Leveson, QC, 
gave his closing . speech to the 
11 members 'of the jury one 
juror was discharged earlier. 

He told them riot to be side- 
tracked by the tap^ recorded 
evidence of the late Fred West 
or fooled by Mrs West’s selec- 
tive loss of memory. 

“You may think that during 
the last weeks we have all 
travelled, every one of us, to a 
place which plumbs the 
depths of human depravity, 


death was the . 
greatest gift he 
could give his wife’ 



where we have been forced to 
consider what human beings, 
can do to oneanother." 

Looking directly at the. ju- 
rors, Mr Leveson said: "You 
can have no doubt, that the 
bodies of these 10 young girls 
were mutilated . for reasons 
we can scarcely imagine.” 

He said Mrs ■ West would 
have them believe she “saw 
no evil, heard.no evil and 
spoke no evil. This flies in the 
nice of all common sense.” -- 

The perverse pleasure of 
the Wests - lay=‘ behind the 
girls' abuse and deaths, be 
said. “Sexual gratification of 
one form or another must 
have been at the forefront of 
what happened to them." .• 

Mr Leveson reminded them 
that at the heart of the case 
was the relationship between 
Fred and Rosemary West and 
What they knew about each 
other. In her, .Fred had found 
"the perfect companion". Mrs 
West was no fool. -he said. Her 
memory was extremely exten- 
sive but only when she de- 
cided to make it so. The jury 
had heard her "tearless sobs” 
whenever ihe name, ctf her 
daughter Heather, who was 
murdered in 1987. was men- 
tioned. But they would have 
gathered .from all the wit- 
nesses that Rosemary was the 
strategist in the relationship. 

Mrs West’s claims that her 
husband forced her into pros- 
titution were spurious, he 
suggested. “She was as ob- 
sessed with sex as he was 
It was for fun — not money." ’ 

Of the tape-recorded inter- 
views with Fred West which 
were played to the court, Mr 
Leveson said the level . of 
drama was high but the value 
was “absolutely nil". Fred 
West had “lied again and 
again and again arid again” 
He added: “For the defence 
Frederick West is presented 
to you as a perfect witness. 
He's Involved, he exonerates 
Rosemary West, and most im- 
portantly he’s not available to 
be cross-examined.* - His 
death was the greatest gift he 
could give his wife - and that 
was exactly what he did when 
.he killed himself In jail on 
January 1 . 

Of the death ctf Charmaine 


Rosemary West’s step- 
daughter, at the age of eight 
in 1971. Mr Leveson said their 
relationship was marked by 
aggression and antipathy. Mrs 
West wrote to ha- husband in 
prison to say of Charmaine: “I 
think she likes to be handled 
rough.” Afterwards, she de- 
scribed Chqrtnaine's departure 
as ‘‘bloody good riddance". 

The possibility that Fred 
West killed the victims else- 
where and brought them to 
Cromwell Street to bury did 
not bear analysis, he said. 
Mrs West must have been 
aware what was happening. 

Each of the murdered girls 
had to be considered sepa- 
rately and each was entitled 
to the juiy’s consideration. 
He reminded them of toe 
photographs they had seen of 
toe mask which had been 
wrapped round Shirley Hub- 
bard with, a tube for . her to 
breath through. “Who put 
that on that 15'/* -year-old girl? 
Was she struggling? Was she 
held?" It was one of the pic- 
tures that would live with 
everyone who had seen it 
How oould this have hap- 
pened in such a small house 
without Mrs West being 
aware? he asked. 

“Rosemary West saw noth- 
ing. heard nothing, smelled 
nothing and said nothing , 
then or now . . . What reason 
other than her own guilt can 
there be?" he asked. 

On Shirley Ann Robinson, 
whose body was found with 
the remains of an eight- 
month-old foetus, Mr Leveson 
said the Wests had told the 
police a pack of lies. Ms Rob- 
inson posed a real threat to 
Rosemary and that may well 
have been why she was mur- 
dered when she was about to 
give birth to Fred's child. 

When questioned about the 
disappearance of their eldest 
daughter Heather in 1987 Mrs 
West had given a litany ctf un- 
truthful answers. Mr West 
said he cut up his daughter in 
the bath, yet Rosemary West 
said she had seen no thing 

Her claims she was igno- 
rant were "wholly unworthy 
of belief’. Even if she had not 
actually snuffed out the lives 
of the victims, if she was a 
party to the attacks, she was 
guilty of murder, he said. 

Mr Leveson said he was not 


‘We have travelled 
to a place which 
plumbs the depths 
of human depravity 1 


asking the jury to cot 
Rosemary West becau 
her morals, but he wa 
ewfrng there was no 
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pleading not guilty. 
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Tribunal ruling will cover 60,000 workers after Euro ruling on sex bias 

Pensions test cases may 
net £95m for part-timers 


BRITAIN 5 


Clara Dyer 
Legal Correspondent 


T EN test cases over 
pensions, which go to 
an industrial tribunal 

in Birmingham today, 

could open the way for up to 
£95 million in compensation 
for 60,000 part-time workers. 

In an unprecedented move, 
the tribunal is to use the test 
cases , which come from all 
over Britain, to lay down 
guidelines for the whole 
60,000, who claim compensa- 
tion for being denied the right 
to join employers’ pension 

a/rhorptu; 

The cases follow a ruling 
, last year by the European 
Court of Justice is Luxem- 
bourg that employers who 
deny part-timers pension 


rights could be guilty of sex 
discrimination, given that 
most part-timers are women. 

- Some 60,000 part-timers 
fiiwi riafana after the judg- 
ment but the other cases 
have been stayed pending the 
outcome in the 10 test cases, 
backed by the TOC and the 

Signal nppm- tnwttiwa rtnunwite - 

sicm. 

The tribunal will have to 
decide key Issues left unclear 
by the European Court rul- 
ing, sprh aw tha tinw Wmtf for 
fin big a - rfarm — either three 
or six months after the ruling 
in September 1994 — and how 
far back part-timers can 
claim for. The trib u nal could 
decide that compensation can 
be back-dated only two years, 
under the Equal Pay Act, or 
back to an earlier European 
Court judgment in 1976. 


. A lan T^flcfa, le g al adviser to 
the EOC, Which is b ecking 


four of the cases, said yester- 
day that there was an urgent 
need to clarify issues of retro- 
spection and time limits for 
cases, where domestic and EC 
law conflict 

"It has become a highly 
complex area with, in some 
cases, employment appeal tri- 
bunals adopting different ap- 
proaches an the same issues,” 
he told employment lawyers 
at a Birmingham conference. 
“The courts and the Govern- 
ment need to provide some 

dan-Wq rtifln. 

“Both employers and em- 
ployees need to know how far 
back rOaTmo win he made and 
how long it would be before a 
claim was considered to be 
out ctf time." 

The claimants hy-tud** part- 


time teachers, local govern- 
ment officers, college lectur- 
ers, a health service worker, 
and an employee of Midland 
Bank. One, a retired college 
lecturer, is a man.' ’ 

The TUC hopes the outcome 
ctf the case will lead, to settle- 
ments in hundreds of thou- 
sands of other cases, 
following negotiations be- 
tween employers and trade 
unions. There are 5.4 millio n 
part-time workers in the UK, 
87 per cent of them women. 
Only around 850,000 are cur- 
rently in occupational pen- 
sion schemes. 

The TOC's general secre- 
tary, John Monks, said: “For 
years part-time workers have 
had to wiavp clo with second- 
class treatment Now employ- 
ers are being asked to pay up 
for pSSt ^iwiwiTmtirin " 


‘Scream’ offer to Yard 


Criminal ‘said 
he could help 
to recover 
stolen painting’ 


Salty Waato 


A BRITISH criminal known 
to Scotland Yard con- 
tacted the Norwegian authori- 
ties offering information 
about Edvard Munch’s paint- 
ing, The Scream, which was 
stolen from the National Gal- 
lery In Oslo in February last 
year, Bow Street magistrates 
court, London, was told 
yesterday. 

The approach was one of a 
number made, offer i n g help 
to recover the painting in 
return for sums of between 
£300.000 and £800.000. 
Following a request for help 
from the Norwegian authori- 
ties, Detec tiv e Chief Inspector 
John Butler, who was then 
head of Scotland Yard’s arts 
and antiques squad but has 
since retired, devised a Covert 
operation which took place in 
Norway in May last year and 
recovered the painting. 

• The * ‘London clue” had 
come to nothing. 

The court heard on Monday 
that an undercover office r , 
using the pseudonym Chuck 
Roberts and posing as a repre- 
sentative from toe Paul Getty 


Museum in California, trav- 
elled to Oslo with a second 
undercover -policeman after 
making contact with 
intermediaries. 

The plan was that the two 
officers should be taken to see 
the painting before returning 
awn hawdiwp over fha agreed 
sum of £315,000. But the oper- 
ation did not go according to 
plan and the two men were 
split up. - 

Mr Butler said: “I was ex- 
tremely worried about not 
only Chut* Roberts, because 
he was on his own, but also 
about Sidney Walker [the 
second officer’s pseudonym].” 

Mr Butler, who now works 
for Rank, was one of three 
British police officers in- 
volved in the .undercover 
team to give evidence at Bow 
Street as part of a court case 
under way in Oslo. 

Under Norwegian law wit- 
nesses are not normally 
allowed to give evidence 
anonymously. The Norwe- 
gian and British authorities 
therefore agreed under the 
Criminal Justice Interna- 
tional Cooperation Act 1990 
that toe British undercover 
officers could give their evi- 
dence in Britain from behind 
screens and using 
pseudonyms. * -i 

At Oslo .city court, Paal 
Eager and William Aasheim 


have denied theft Bjoern 
Grytdal and Jan Olsen have 
denied handling stolen goods. 
The case continues. 


Museums may 
have a problem 
keeping out 
artful dodgers 


Michael ElUaon 
Arts Correspondent 


] HE great thing about 

I stealing or damaging 
works of art is that it’s not 
the end of toe world. Yon 
will not be demonised and 
you may even be looked on 
as a loveable rogue. 

But there is a catch. “The 
definition of toe loveable 
rogue Is someone who 
hasn’t stolen from you,” 
Michael Levi, professor of 
criminology at Cardiff uni- 
versity, told a conference 
yesterday. 

There were many mo- 
tives, he told toe London 
conference on art theft and 
its controL Thieves would 
assess their chances of 
being caught when police 
concentrated resources on 
“frontline” crime. 

Most stole to ransom or 
sell works but others might 
do so for personal enjoy- 
ment, or steal or destroy to 
make an ideological state- 
ment Some simply wanted 
to own pieces. People who 
worked in the art world 
could be influenced by 


their changing personal 
circumstances. 

“One thief of silver can- 
dlesticks from the Brook- 
lyn museum said he did it 
because the museum direc- 
tor was not caring for toe 
pieces and he wanted to 
generate the conditions for 
his dismissaL” But he tried 
to sell 9Qme of them. 

“There Is also the sheer 
pleasure when discovering 
fresh things, such as tomb- 
robbers. and seeing paint- 
ings without glass fronts,” 
Prof Levi said. 

In many ways art thieves 
were not so different from 
any other sort. “The high- 
class thieves will be disci- 
plined people, probably 
with criminal records for 
property rather than vio- 
lent offences, who are 
capable of patience and 
mental organisation, as 
well as possessing some 
flair and vision for how to 
get past sophisticated con- 
trol systems. 

“At the other end are 
small -time crooks who are 
unable to defer gratifica- 
tion for very long and are 
likely to have lengthier and 
mixed records for property 
and violent offences.” 

• The worldwide trade in 
looted works of art — 
worth at least $1 billion a 
year — is now only ex- 
ceeded by drug deals and 
the illicit arms business, 
the conference was told. 




Happy families . . . Enid Blyton with daughters Gillian (left) and Imogen and the family 
dog at home in Beaconsfield, Bucks, in 1949 and (below) Noddy and friend 


Blyton 
book 
rights 
for sale 

VtwekCttaudhavy 


N ODDY and Big Ears 
could find themselves 
in the millionaires* 
league after it was an- 
nounced that the company 
that owns the copyright to 

Enid Blyton’s children's 
stories is to be sold. 

Darrell Waters Ltd, 
which owns the copyrights 
to more than 700 of Enid 
Blyton's books. Is being 
sold to mark her centenary 
In 1997. The copyrights are 
estimated to be worth 
around £10 million and one 
of those intending to bid for 
toe company is Gillian Ba- 
verstock. the author's 
daughter, who says she is 
talking to finance rs about 
the purchase. 

The majority of Darrell 
Waters shares arc owned 
by Enid Blyton’s descen- 
dants. The sale of the copy- 
rights and the large sum of 
money involved marks a 
turnaround in Ms Blyton's 
fortunes, whose books were 
once criticised for their po- 
litical incorrectness. 

Last year she was the 
sixth most borrowed 
author from British librar- 
ies and her books have been 
translated into more than 
30 languages. Around 
8-5 million are sold annu- 
ally worldwide. 

Price Waterhouse, which 
is managing the sale, said: 
“Her reputation is enjoying 
a worldwide revival, not 
only in book form, but lu- 
crative film and television 
as well.” The company- 
added that a number of 
media companies had al- 
ready expressed an interest 
in the sale. 

Mrs Baverstock said yes- 
terday that she thought the 
time was right for toe sale 
of the copyrights. 
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Police fight joint boom in skunk 
and hydroponic ‘cannabis farms’ 


Christopher BHott 


A SURGE in hydroponic 
growing techniques for 
cannabis, producing 
strains up to 30 times stron- 
ger than traditional ''grass”, 
has led to more than 60 lab- 
oratories being uncovered by 
police in the last year. 

• Detective Inspector Barry 
Cooper, head of the National 
Criminal Intelligence Ser- 
vice’s drugs unit, which is or- 
ganising a two-day confer- 
ence of forces from all over 
the country in Leicester to 
discuss tiie boom, said yester- 
day that “this may only be the 
tip of the iceberg”. 

The cannabis is grown 
under powerful lights in 
tanks of liquid nutrients, 
rather than in sofl. 

Mr Cooper said: “They can 
vary in scale but a recent raid 
uncovered more than 1,000 
plants in one laboratory.” 
Police seizures of plants rose 
from 12,000 in 1992 to more 
than 40,000 in 1993. 

“ Illegal drugs traders have 


C ANNABIS smokers may 
be risking long-term 
lung damage because of 
chemicals released when it 
is mixed with tobacco, phy- 
sicians warn today. 

The British Thoracic 
Society says a “spliff” has 
five times more carbon 
monoxide and more tar 
than a nicotine cigarette. 

A paper in its journal. 
Thorax, says emphysema 


may be associated with reg- 
ular cannabis smoking. Dr 
Malcolm Benson said: 
“With the increase of dope 
smoking in teenagers . . . 
we need greater education 
and studies in this area.'* 

A study last year sug- 
gested at least 6 per cent of 
the population used canna- 
bis. with 24 per cent of 16- 
29-year-olds saying they 
were long-term users. 


found that by using horticul- 
tural techniques such as hy- 
droponics the strength of can- 
nabis is increased. Add to 
that the new, specially cross- 
bred varieties of cannabis 
known as skunkweed and you 
have a product which is two 
or three times the strength of 
ordinary herbal cannabis.” 
However, there are mixed 
feelings among drugs advi- 
sory agencies about the 
drug's danger. In the past 
there were just two types of 
cannabis — herbal and resin, 
bat skunk is four or five 
times stronger than resin. 


and 16-20 times stronger than 


Mike LinelL of Lifeline, a 
Manchester-based agency, be- 
lieves that Ecstasy poses a 
much greater threat “The sit- 
uation in Manchester is that 
skunk is well established as a 
drug and has been for a few 
years. 

“It’s certainly much, much 
stronger than the bog-stan- 
dard Moroccan hash we get 
over here . . . but it’s not nec- 
essarily got any more health 
risk.” 

Meanwhile, a few miles 
from Leicestershire police 


headquarters is the headquar- 
ters of businessman Chris 
Meliniotas, who includes 
peers among his customers 
and whose rapidly expanding 
Leicester-based enterprise 
claims a turnover exceeding 
£2 million a year. 

The basis of his boom Is the 
sale of hydroponic kits cost- 
ing £35-£I00 to grow plants 
simply in hothouse condi- 
tions. He also sells, quite le- 
gally, cannabis seeds, and al- 
though he guesses people use 
the kits to grow cannabis, 
they never tell him — as then 
he would be breaking the law. 

Mr Meliniotas, who be- 
lieves passionately In the le- 
galisation of cannabis, said: 
“Of course cannabis should 
be legalised. The more I go 
into it toe more 1 start won- 
dering whether the whole 
rules around cannabis were 
just made for human control. 
That seems to be the only logi- 
cal reason for them because 
we can’t find the danger 
reasons. Certainly they are a 
lot less than any other avail- 
able drug such as alcohol." 


BBC Hong Kong transmitter will 
be dismantled before takeover 


D avid Hencfcc 


THE frequently jammed 

I BBC World Service Hong 
Kong transmitter, which 
broadcast the Tiananmen 
Square massacre in Manda- 
rin to the Chinese is to be de- 
molished before the commu- 
nists take over the colony in 
1997, the corpora tionsaid 
yesterday. 

The announcement follows 
a National Audit Office report 
which reveals that a replace- 
ment transmitter is being 
built in Thailand at a cost of 
£30 million. 

Hie report discloses that 
£166 million of taxpayers’ 
money has been spent to im- 
prove reception of the world 
service hut that still half toe 
population of toe Indian sub- 
continent cannot receive an 
acceptable signal. 

The new Thailand transmit- 
ter should remedy this, ft will 
provide services to 10 lan- 
guages, including Mandarin 
ami Cantonese. The BBC said 
the Hong Kong transmitter, 
which was opened in 1987, is 


to be taken down and the 
equipment removed when 
Britain polls out to prevent 
the communists using the 
station. 

The audit report says tax- 
payers got good value for 
money from the £166 million 
programme, with the poten- 
tial audience of the world ser- 
vice more than doubled to 3 
billion. The BBC’s electric tty 
bills were also nearly halved, 
with costs dropping from 
40.4p per kilowatt hour to 
25.4p. Other savings were 
tiny, and included £600,000 a 
year from the closure of the 
Daventry transmitter. 

The service’s regular audi- 
ence had risen from 120 mil- 
lion to 130 million. In five 
countries — India, Kenya, Ni- 
geria, Poland and Turkey — it 
was regarded as the best ser- 
vice in an audience survey. 

The world service had im- 
proved its accounting meth- 
ods and finanHai planning 
since it was last examined by 
auditors to 1992. 


BBC world Service. Report by 
the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General; HMSO, £8.15. 


Closure of Hackney school 
confirmed despite protests 


John Carvel 
Education Editor 


T HE Government yester- 
day took the final decision 
to close Hackney Downs 
secondary school for boys in 
east London, in spite of com- 
plaints from the parents that 
the education of its remaining 
200 pupils would be disrupted. 

Robin Squire, the schools 
minister, said toe boys would 
be transferred at the start of 
next term to Homerton 
House, another Hackney com- 
prehensive which would offer 
extra tuition to stop GCSE 
students being disadvantaged 
by the move. 

“Closing a school is one of 
the hardest things a minister 
has to do", Mr Squire said. 
“The boys’ future depends on 
a good education and Hack- 
ney Downs school has let 
them down. This cannot be 
allowed to continue if they 
are to stand any chance of 
competing to the workplace 
when they leave school.” 
Gillian Shephard, the Edu- 
cation and Employment Sec- 
retary. promised to view sym- 


pathetically any application 
for funds to develop Homer- 
ton House. 

Although the Government 
has no similar power to take 
over a foiling grant-main- 
tained school, Mr Squire said 
ministers would not hesitate 
to use alternative methods of 
closure. Inspectors are about 
to revisit the self-governing 
Stratford school to Newham, 
east London, which has been 
identified as failin g. 

Hackney Downs once had a 
formidable academic reputa- 
tion. Old boys included toe 
playwright Harold Pinter and 
actors Michael Caine and 
Steven Berkoff. Mr Squire 
said the assets would now 
rever t to Hackney council 
from which they were seized 
in July when the Government 
set up an “education associa- 
tion” to run it 

• The millionth NVQ ~ the 
national vocational qualifica- 
tion introduced nine 
ago to improve standards of 
framing in the workplace — 
is to be presented by Mrs She- 
phard today to Joanne 
a 28-year-old travel 

consultant from Presto^ 





Some politicians are sprightly at 60; others have 
started to dodder by 43. Some who used to be 
younger than colleagues have now overtaken 
them. There was a time when David Owen was 
younger than Shirley Williams, but I’m not sure 
that post-Yugoslavia that’s true any more. 
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Paris-Bonn alliance is ‘EU’s Formula One engine’ 


Chirac joins Kohl 
to isolate Britain 


John Palmer In Brussats 


P RESIDENT Jacques 
Chirac of France and 
the German chancel- 
lor. Helmut Kohl, are 
to join forces in a renewed 
campaign for closer European 
union when the Maastricht 
treaty is reviewed, next year. 

In a move that will bring 
them into direct conflict with 
John Major on the future of 
European Union integration, 
they will demand further 
restrictions on the national 
veto and far more EU major- 
ity-vote decisions. 

They intend -to publish a 
joint manifesto a week before 
the EU heads of government 
summit in Madrid on Decem- 
ber 15, in a deliberate move to 
Isolate Britain. 

After months of vacillation 
over closer union, during 
which London courted France 
as a potential ally, Mr Chirac 
has accepted virtually all of 
Mr Kohl's federalist pro- ! 
gramme for the 1996 Maas- ; 
trlcht treaty review. 1 

Meanwhile. Paris has relt- j 
e rated Its readiness to take ! 
whatever unpopular eco- ! 
nomic decisions are neces- 
sary to join the single Euro- 
pean currency in 1999. 

In a symbolic gesture to 
underline his new pro-Euro- 
pean commitment. Mr Chirac 
yesterday briefed the former 
president of the European 
Commission, Jacques Delons, 
on plans by France and Ger- 
many for closer monetary and 
political integration. 

Although a long-standing 
political opponent of Mr 
Chirac. Mr Defers endorsed 
the French government's new 
strategy for the single Euro- 
pean currency as “positive 
and realistic". 

The French foreign minis- 
ter. Herve de Chare tip, said: 
“Europe needs the Franco- 


Spaniard may 
fill Nato post 


T HE SPANISH foreign 
minister, Javier Solana, 


| minister, Javier Solana, 
emerged yesterday as a 
possible compromise for 
the post of Nato secretary- 
general. But he ducked 
questions about the va- 
cancy, and said that a for- 
mer Danish minister, Ufife 
Ellem ann- Jenaen, was the 
only candidate for now. 

Nato’s dilemma loomed 
large at a meeting in Ma- 
drid of European foreign 
and defence ministers. An 
nnnfflrial campaign to C 08 X 
Mr Solana into the ring ap- 
peared to get under way 
after France made clear 
that it had not been pressed 
into accepting Mr Elle- 
mann-Jensen, Washing- 
ton's favourite. — Reuter. 


German engine which is a 
Formula One engine and is in 
full action, as everybody will 
see in 1996." 

The German foreign minis- 
ter, Klaus KirikeL said the 
two governments had all but 
resolved their differences on 
the future of the EU, and ex- 
pressed “complete confi- 
dence” that France would be 
part of the single currency. 

The re-emergence of the 
Franco-German alliance 
comes as a preparatory report 
on the 1996 conference con- 
firmed Britain's growing iso- 
lation. The report, to be sub- 
mitted to the Madrid summit, 
states that only one country 
still opposes any extension of 
majority voting or any reduc- 
tion in the use of the national 
veto over decisions in. 
Brussels. 

British sources yesterday 
confirmed that Britain “will 
be in a minority of one". 
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EU auditors refuse to pass 
‘error-ridden’ accounts 


Stephen Bates 
in Strasbourg 


T HE European Commis- 
sion was under pressure 
to tighten its controls 
over spending last night after 
a highly critical report by the 
Court of Auditors — Europe's 
financial watchdog — culmi- 
nated in its refusal to pass the 
European Union's accounts. 

The court took the step — 
sanctioned for the first time 
by the Maastricht treaty — 
because it claimed to be un- 
able to account for up to 
£2 billion — 4 per cent of EC 
payments — because of "seri- 
ous. substantial errors". 

The 350-page report singles 
out fraud particularly In the 
payment of subsidies to fruit 
and vegetable farmers, and 
accuses member states in- 
cluding Britain of exercising 
inadequate supervision over 
the way EU money is spent 
Andre Middelhoek. the 
Dutch president of the court 
told the European Parliament 
in Strasbourg: “There are too 
many errors in the transac- 


tions underlying the pay- 
ments entered Into the ac- 
counts for the court to be able 
to give a positive global assur- 
ance as to their 
legality/ regularity." 

The commission, stung by 
the criticisms of its manage- 
ment hit back by asserting 
that the mistakes were mis- 
conceived or that they had 
been overtaken already by 
reforms in procedures. 

Officials claimed much of 


the fraud was low level and 
accused the auditors of inade- 
quate accounting procedures 
which exaggerated the level 
of waste. 

But the report outlines a 
series of frauds last year in a 
number of member states, In- 
cluding Britain, which is also 
accused of delays in making 
returns and falling to co-oper- 
ate with the audit In some 
areas. 

It is critical of applications 
for funds for cross-border pro- 
jects, particularly between 
Northern Ireland and the 
Republic. 

The report says in Greece, 
France and Italy, payments 
were made for taking out of 
production crops such as 
tomatoes, which would never 
have been of saleable quality 
anyway because they were al- 
ready rotten. 

It adds: "Controls on citrus 
processing In Italy and 
Greece and on tomato pro- 
cessing In Spain, Italy and 
Greece were so weak that 
there could be no assurance 
that aid paid was justified." 

Britain was not immune. 

| The report says: “It was im- 
possible to check certain 
Items of agricultural expendi- 
ture in the UK, amounting to 
£195 million since no informa- 
tion at all had been sent by 
the British authorities.” 

Of that. £24 million was ex- 
cluded because the magnetic 
tapes with the information 
sent to the court were 
incomplete. 

In Britain, ministers 
claimed the Government was 


News in brief 


Envoy’s killing 
sparks inquiry 


Swiss authorities launched 
an inquiry yesterday into the 
killing of an Egyptian diplo- 
mat in a move suggesting 
police believed he was the vic- 
tim of a political 
assassination. 

Ahmed Alaa Nazmi, aged 
42, was gunned down in the 
underground garage of the 
flats in Geneva where he 
lived on the seventh floor 
with his wife and four-month- 
old baby girl. — Reuter. 


era in an argument at a. poll- 
ing station in Jeiran-Batan 
during Azerbaijan's parlia- 
mentary elections, the au- 
thorities said yesterday. A 
policeman and two other vot- 
ers were injured in the shoot- 
ing incident at a rural polling 
station for refugees from an 
Armenian-occupied dis- 
trict— AP. 


the Iraqi National Congress, 
In Irbil northern Iraq, yester- 
day, injuring his wife and 
rfind- the group said. — AP. 


Dredger capsizes 

One sailor died when a Dutch 
dredger capsized off Ostend 
yesterday. The Belgian coast- 
guard rescued the remaining 
four crew members. — AP. 


Moroccan arrests 

Moroccan police arrested 
2,172 people in recent days for 
trying to corrupt paramili- 
tary gendarmes by offering 
them bribes, the Moroccan 
news agency MAP reported 
yesterday.— Reuter. 

Stoned to death 


Mehdi Barazandeh. an Iran- 
ian mystic, was stoned to 
death tn Hamadan city after a 
court found him guilty of 
adultery and a homosexual 
act, the Jomhuri Esiami 
newspaper said- — Reuter. 

Election shooting 

An Incensed voter shot deed 
two political campaign worh- 


Lost tourist traced 

Kazuaki Chibi, a Japanese 
tourist who was missing for a 
week in India’s disputed 
Kashmir province and feared 
kidnapped, has been traced in 
Israel, the Japanese embassy 
said yesterday. — AP. 

‘Dlrtywar* charges 

The Spanish government 
faced potentially damaging 
proceedings yesterday as the 
senate and the courts investi- 
gated charges that it waged a 
"dirty war" against Basque 
ETA rebels in the 1980s. The 
former interior minister, Jose 
Barrionuevo. was due to ap- 
pear before a committee 
studying a supreme court 
request for his immunity to 
be lifted. — Reuter. 


Bomb suspect held 

Safi Bourada, an Algerian- 
bom Frenchman, yesterday 
became the latest suspected 
Muslim militant formally to 
be placed under investigation 
in connection with the recent 
wave of bombings in France, 
judicial sources in Paris said. 
Police said another seven Is- 
lamic guerrilla suspects had 
been detained in Paris and 
Lyon in connection with the 
bombings. — Reuter. 


Double dealing 


Iraqi bomb attack 

A bomb exploded at the bouse 
of a senior official for the 
main anti-government group. 


A Dutch drug dealer who 
duped bis customers with 
vitamin C tablets instead of 
hallucinogens got paid in 
kind with fake hundred guil- 
der notes, Amsterdam police 
said yesterday. Hie passed the 
drugs to fowti under their 
table in a cafe arid in return 
was passed a bundle of notes 
which turned out to be 
fake. — AP. 
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| The France-German joint 
| manifesto on closer union, 
which will be published early 
next month, is designed to 
mobilise support for reforms 
to strengthen EU decision- 
making. It will include the 
transfer to the EU of aspects 
of legal and immigration pol- 
icy decided at present by 
national governments alone. 
It also forsees some extension 
of the role of the European 
Parliament and the European 
Court of Justice. 

Meanwhile, Bonn and Paris 
are working on details to 
strengthen collective deci- 
sions on foreign and security 
policy and bring defence fur- 
ther into the EU realm. They 
see the need for some major- 
ity decisions in that area, too, 
and a political figure who can 
represent EU foreign policy to 
the outside world. 

But at a meeting of Western 
European Union foreign and 
defence ministers in Madrid 
yesterday, the Defence Secre- 
tary, Michael Portillo, reiter- 
ated Britain's opposition to 
giving the EU any future role 
in defence. 

Mr Kohl and Mr Chirac ap- 
pear ready to nuke the inte- 
gration of defence within the 
EU a distant objective to be 
reached in stages. 

The revival of the Franco- 
German alliance follows 
weeks of intense bargaining 
to overcome a threatened 
split over European policy. 
Only last month, German 
leaders expressed dismay at 
what they saw as Mr Chirac's 
drift to Euro-scepticism. 

Alarmed at the widening 
split Mr Chirac ordered a 
change erf policy. Last week’s 
reshuffle of the government 
led by Alain Juppe strength- 
ened the influence of pro- 
European ministers. 
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Gaullist 

rebels 

target 

Juppe 


Paul Webster in Paris 


in the vanguard of the fight 
against EU fraud. 

But Robin Cook, Labour’s 
shadow foreign secretary, 
claimed: “The Government 
must accept its share of blame 
instead of pointing the accus- 
ing figure at Brussels. Instead 
of taking the lead it has 
blocked measures to improve 
anti-fraud work by the Euro- 
pean Union . . . they are more 
interested in playing to the 
gallery of rightwing opinion 
than defending the interests 
of British taxpayers.” 

Sources in Brussels pointed 
out that Euro-sceptics’ criti- 
cisms about EU fraud and 
miamanagPTHPrrt may back- 
fire if the report leads to the 
Commission taking a greater 
role in the oversight of Euro- 
pean spending in member ; 
states. ! 

Erkki I.ilkanen, the Finn- i 
ish EU commissioner in I 
charge of budgetary controls, ! 
said: "It is a highly political ! 
issue. The EU’s policies de- , 
pend on its credibility In run- 
ning the funds we get from ' 
the taxpayer. We need to get 
better control of the substan- 
tial errors which are taking 
place in the member states.” 

One of the auditors said: 
■“There is clearly always go- 
ing to be tension between the 
commission and the member 
states over who has more 
power. It certainly requires 
the agreement of the member 
states to put themselves 
under a degree of financial 
discipline which they have 
not previously been prepared 
to do." 



G aullist mps have 

rebelled against the 
prime minister. Alain 
Juppe, over welfare reforms, 
strengthening the impact of 
yesterday's national trade 
union protest on the eve of a 
parliamentary confidence 
vote. 

Mr Juppe wiH not reveal 
his plans to raise about 
£80 billion to save the social 
security system from col- 
lapse, until the end of the 
national assembly debate 
today. But a last-minute revi- 
sion appeared inevitable after 
members of his own Gaullist 
movement accused him of in- 
venting a crisis. 

Anti-government union 
marches in Paris. Marseilles 
and other big cities were less 
spectacular than last month's 
civil service protest over a 
wage freeze. But this was due 
to a feeling that the weakened 
Juppe government was al- 
ready giving in to pressure 
from Inside and outside 
parliament 

Mr Jupp6 had promised 
“courageous and ambitious" 
changes to the 50-year-old 
social security system, pro- 
voking fears of cuts in 
national health, pensions and 
family allowances. But after 
talks with unions, his social 
security minister, Jacques 
Barrot, promised a new in- 
come tax. 

The planned levy caused a 
row between a lobby led by 
the Gaullist former prime 
minister, Edouard Balia dur. 
and Gaullist MPs backing Mr 
Juppe. In a closed meeting. 
Mr Jupp6 was told there was 
no need for a new tax which 
would further depress con- 
sumer spending and acceler- 
ate unemployment 
Pressing for benefits cuts 
instead, foe Gaullist deputy 
responsible for budgetary 
matters, Philippe Aubergsr, 
said taxation would rise to 
historically high levels and 
cause an electoral backlash. 

MPs said most members op- 
posed Mr Juppe after foe as- 
sembly was told foe real wel- 
fare deficit was only half that 
claimed by foe cabinet and an 
independent economic report 
said gains from a new social 


security tax would be insig- 

Bucharest tribute . . . Thousands of Romanians yesterday paid homage to foe anti-communist leader Cornelia Coposa, nifi cant compared to the 
who died on Saturday. Coposu survived 17 years in jail and became a national symbol of hope photograph: an qrs iuescu "socially negative result”. 


Make or break for Bosnia peace talks 


Jonathan Preedland 
in Washington 


T HE CLINTON adminis- 
tration claimed foe Bos- 
nian peace talks were at 
their "most intensive stage" 
yesterday, hinting that nego- 
tiations were on the brink of 
either a breakthrough or 
break-up. 

State department officials 
warned the leaders of Bosnia. 
Serbia and Croatia — holed 
up on a United States air 
force base in Dayton, Ohio, 
for foe last fortnight — that 
they were at "one, minute to 
midnight". Meanwhile, the 
United Nations war crimes 
prosecutor, Richard Gold- 
stone, threatened to resign tf 
any deal gave amnesty to the 


suspected war criminals, Bos- 
nian Serb leaders Ratko Mla- 
dic and Radovan Karadzic. 

The secretary of state, War- 
ren Christopher, joined the 
talks, holding one-on-one 
meetings with the Creation 
president, Franjo Tudjman, 
Serbia’s president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, and President 
Alija Izetbegovic of Bosnia. 

"We’re bringing Christo- 
pher in for as much as two 
days and my guess Is well 
either dose this thing down 
or come out with a success,” 
said one senior official yester- 
day. Optimists In the state de- 
partment are hoping for a 
deal by next week on the 
closed-door talks. 

The chief stumbling block 
Is territory, with the future of 
Sarajevo the largest obstacle. 


Mr Milosevic has rejected a 
plan to place foe Bosnian cap- 
ital under a single municipal 
authority, guaranteeing a 
Muslim majority. "With this 
kind of arrangement, the 
Serbs may just as well leave." 
Mr Milosevic reportedly said. 
The Serb leader is seeking 
“autonomy” for the mainly 
Serb districts of foe city, 
some of which are already 
tuider Serb control. 

He is also pushing for a 
Land corridor connecting 
Banja Luka, the largest Serb- 
held city in Bosnia, with Ser- 
bia. Belgrade proposes widen- 
ing the Posavina corridor to 
serve as a flight route be- 
tween the two. The Bosnian 
government wants the corri- 
dor to be indistinct from its 
own territory. 


Mr Izetbegovic meanwhile 
seeks a similar land link be- 
tween Sarajevo and the Mus- 
lim enclave of Gorazde in 
eastern Bosnia, an idea ve- 
toed by the Serbs. 

US officials fear the bitter 
matter of land is becoming in- 
tractable. “They are simply 
not prepared to budge on the 
map,” said one official, noting 
that progress had been made 
on constitutional questions. 

The state department 
spokesman, Nicholas Burns, 
said the US was no longer 
content with "piecemeal” 
deals, like those cementing 
the Bosnian -Croat federation 
and last week’s Serb-Croat ac- 
cord on Eastern Slavonia. 
Washington was looking for 
nothing less than a “compre- 
hensive agreement." 


Meanwhile, Republican 
leaders warned that if there Is 
peace they will not easily 
allow foe promised force of 
20,000 US tropps to enforce it 

The House Speaker, Newt 
Gingrich, and foe Senate ma- 
jority leader, Bob Dole, wrote 
to President Clinton, telling 
him that congressional sup- 
port for the plan was "virtu- 
ally niL” 

• A Swedish UN peacekeeper 
was killed and a French sol- 
dier was wounded in separate 
accidents in Bosnia yester- 
day. 

The Swede was involved in 
an accident with a rocket 
launcher near Tuzla in north- 
ern Bosnia and the French of- 
ficer broke a leg when his 
truck hit a French anti-tank 
mine in Sarajevo. 


New Russian dream becomes a mirage 


RUSSIAN ELECTIONS: James Meek in 
Volgograd discovers that factory workers 
have no faith in the possibility of change 


T HE RED and yellow 
tram clanked through 
the dust and dry ruts 
and groaned to a halt outside 
the oil refinery. Workers com- 
ing off shift hauled them- j 
selves into the tram and 1 
fought to stay inside the rat- 1 

tling hydraulic doors as they ; 
wheezed shut 

"Why won't I vote? Because i 
it’s stupid." said a refinery 
man in his 50s. “The rich 
were rich before and they’ll 
still be rich after the elec- 
tions. There's nothing good 
any more. Everything’s bad. 
Shares? Toilet paper!" 

This is what Mikhail Bobri- 
shov. head of the refinery's 
trade union, means when he 
says delicately that the work- 
ers of Volgograd “have no 
faith in the possibility of 
change". 

Pessimism here Is bleak 
news for foe Russian govern- 
ment as it prepares to defend 
economic shock therapy at 
the ballot box next month. Of 
all the big plants on the banks 
of the Volga in this 50-mile 
industrial sprawl, the 
refinery has the most imme- 
diate chance of prospering. 

It belongs to LUKoil, might- 
iest of the commercial oil 
comp an ies emerging from the 
diiTSion of Russia's energy as- 
sets. LUKoil has vast oil 
reserves to provide the 
refinery with raw materials 
and no shortage of customers. 
LUKoil's name is every- 


where in Volgograd. The 
same generous brush that 
once smoothed away the 
years on giant placards of 
Leonid Brezhnev has painted 
a LUKoil girl on the road 
from the airport Her face is 
that of a bright-eyed Soviet 
polytechnic graduate march- 
ing towards the communist 
dawn. The petrol pump in her 
hand, pointing to crude repre- 
sentations of a BMW and a 
Mercedes, beckons passers-by 
to the immediate fulfilment 


There is lots of 
food now. But rf 
they don’t pay me, 
how can I buy?’ 


of the New Russian dream. 

Somehow the dream has 
not reached the refinery’s 
4,500-strong workforce. The 
refinery is working at me- 
dium capacity when other 
factories are idle, but they are 
not grateful. They, too, look 
towards a communist dawn 
— In elections to the local 
council in October, commu- 
nists won 22 of 24 seats. 

Although the partially-pri- 
vatised LUKoil has paid divi- 
dends on the shares that some 
workers possess, they do not 
perceive that privatisation 
has brought benefits. 


This is partly due to pay 
which, although from two to 
three times the average wage 
at up to £130 a month, is out of 
step with prices. Partly It is 
due to the feet that even a 
company of LUKoil's size and 
wealth is incapable of paying 
its workers on time. 

Mr Bobrishov said: "If 
we’re supposed to be paid be- 
tween the fifth and 10th of foe 
month, probably we'll get 
paid between the 25th and the 
30th. It’s not that the com- 
pany is in such a bad finan- 
cial situation as not to be able 
to pay wages, but there are 
chains of non-payment And if 
federal taxes aren't paid on 
time, foe government simply 
seizes the money from the 
company's bank account" 

Things are worse at the 
town's other industrial 
giants. The tractor factory, its 
workforce cut from 30,000 to 
15,000, still turns out its ma- 
chines but the workers have 
not been paid since August 

Pyotr Samshkin, aged 55, 
an engine tester, said: “We 
could live well enough before 
on 200 roubles. We could buy 
foing *. As far as food and 
goods are concerned, there's 
lots now. But if they don’t pay 
me, how can I buy them?" 

In the post-war ruins of 
what used to be called Stalin- 
grad, Soviet planners built 
weapons factories. Poison gas 
used to be made in the town 
and, at foe Barrikadi plant, 
launch systems for SS-2Q mis- 
siles. Its 10,000-strong work- 
force was foe elite. The com- 
pany used to run foe football 
team, which, as Rotor Volgo- 
grad, fofe year knocked Man- 
chester United out of the Uefa 


cup. Now the team has sev- 
ered its ties; the factory is vir- 
tually abandoned and its gen- 
eral director is in jail 
awaiting trial on embezzle- 
ment charges. 

Mikhail Kiyashkin, aged 52, 
is one of the few workers left 
at Barrikadi, which limps 
along making the odd hi-tech 
widget and defence conver- 
sion products like washing 
machines. He does not share 
the view that life was good in 
the old days. He was on the 
factory's waiting list for a flat 
for 20 years. “I got to second 
in the queue. Then peres- 
troika happened." 

He lives in a single room in 
a dormitory, sleeping in a 
truckle bed surrounded by 
his possessions. He, too, was 
test paid in August 

There is nothing compli- 
cated about the forces driving 
the workers of Volgograd 
towards rejecting electoral 
democracy or. in limited 
numbers, towards the 
region's pragmatic commu- 
nists. With their vegetable 


plots and their pay — when 
they get It — they feed and 
clothe themselves and their 
fami li e s. But there is no sense 
of reward at foe end of the 
month and it is hard to 
respect employers and gov- 
ernment officials who visibly 
prosper while wages are de- 
layed for months on end. 

To find contented employ- 
ees in Volgograd, you have to 
visit foe Coca-Cola bottling 
plant run by a British com- 
pany. Inehcape. Staff get 
about a million roubles <£15Q) 
a month and are paid on the 
dot. Vyacheslav Novikov, 
aged 38, working in the ware- 
house, cheerfully laughed off 
the notion that Coke was the 
ultimate symbol erf capitalist 
just a nice 
r™ Whatsimperiallsm got 
to do with it? 

But no one was planning to 
vote for the party of the prime 
minister. Victor Chernomyr- 
din, out of gratitude. With 140 
employees in a city of one mil- 
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0 “ln this case, there’s no 
marshal. And they’re not 
shooting up the h 


. , „ - re noi 

shooting up the casino. It’s 
about power and excess 
and how power corrupts.” 

Martin Scorsese on Casino 
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A temporary place in the son . . .refugees like these Albanians who were given shelter near Brindisi are threatened with expulsion 

Battle joined over racist decree 

The Northern League has linked 
proposals to send immigrants 
home with support for attempts 
to force Italy’s budget through. 

Francesco Verderani reports 


COBRIBBB DELLA SBBA 

T HE Italian prime min- 
ister, Lamberto Dini. 
Is expected to present 
a decree on Immigra- 
tion today, which has drawn 
accusations that the govern- 
ment has given in to “xeno- 
phobic blackmail" by the 
Northern League, after it 
threatened to vote against 
budget amendments unless it 
gets tough with immigrants. 

Hie decree has deeply di- 
vided the ex-communist Dem- 
ocratic Party of the Left 
(PDS). which may need the 
Northern League to win hie 
next general election. 

“Of course it was black- 
mail- Of course., -what,, the 
Northern League did was dis- 
gusting, but the immigration 
problem affects the PDS 
deeply," said Fabio Mussi, 
vice head of the PDS in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


He said he had received 
“hundreds of letters and 
faxes” from people in areas 
where the party has a strong 
base accusing him of turning 
into “a defender of blacks”. 

"Moreover, they are not 
just interested in sending 
home the c riminal eTprmmts 
among the immi grant popula- 
tion. They want all blacks to 
be deported,’’ he said. 

Walter Vehroni, editor of 
PDS newspaper L 'Units, said 
his party would seek amend- 
ments to the decree that 
would boost support to newly 
arrived immigrants, allow 
those who already have jobs 
to become legal and open up 
the possibility of them being 
joined by family members, v 

As well as shaking the 
relationship between the 
Northern League and the PDS 
— the largest group in the 
coalition backing the Dini ad- 
ministration — the govern- 


ment’s decision to agree to 
League leader Umberto Bos- 
ses threat to oppose all 
amendments to the 1996 bud- 
get bill unless there is action 
against criminal immigrants 
has dragged Mr Dini into the 
controversy. 

Even the Vatican has 
mitered the fray: “The gov- 
ernment has allowed itself to 
be blackmailed by the North- 
ern League over a question of 
economics, placing this be- 
fore, a problem which consti- 
tutes a human matter" the 
Vatican newspaper Osserva- 
tore Romano commented. 

The decree, which orders 
the immediate expulsion of 
all illegal immigrants who 
have committed cr iminal of- 
fences "marks the first step 
towards a culture that rejects 
others, towards legislation 
that tends to discriminate 
against people, the tendency 
to view foreigners as the 
enemy against whom it is nec- 
essary to defend oneself." the 
paper said- 

The Catholic charity, Cari- 
tas. issued a plea that “immi- 
gration should not be reduced 
to a mere measure taken in 
the interests of public order". 

Outspoken comments by 
some Northern League mem- 
bers have exacerbated the 


storm. Senator Erminio Boso, 
for example, suggested that 
air force Hercules C130 trans- 
port planes be made available 
in five main cities to repatri- 
ate immigrants. 

“And they should be given 
parachutes as well, that way 
we can just open the door and 
drop them out when the plane 
flies over their country.” Mr 
Boso said. “If Hercules trans- 
ports are not enough we can 
put them in merchant ships 
foil of bunk-beds and take 
them back home.” 

Despite opposition it ap- 
pears “now dear the decree 
will exist", as Tjirkmn VTo- 
laxrte. vice-president of the 
Chamber of Deputies said, 
"because the budget must go 
through”. The budget must be 
passed by the end of 1995. 

So for no text of the decree 
exists. According to Mr 
Mussi, this is partly because 
"it must spring from an 
agreement between the centre 
left and the Northern 
League”. There Is no such 
agreement. 

.Warnings from the PDS 
leader, Massimo D’Alema 
that the party would not ally 
itself with the Northern 
League unless it softened its 
stance on immigrants proved 
useless- Not only did Mr Boss! 


refuse to back down, he retali- 
ated with the statement that 
it was “right" to “correct” the 
1990 Martelli law, which en- 
couraged immigrants to regu- 
larise their situations, and 
has “thrown the country into 
chaos”, he said. 

Mr Bossi concluded that 
“As for the PDS. Masstauo 
D'Alema will answer to the 


They should be 
given parachutes, 
that way we can 
just open the door 
and drop them out* 
Senator Boso said 


people if he wants immigra- 
tion like [former prime minis- 
ter] good old Bettino Craxi 
did. Let them decide.” 

What will the PDS do now? 
A member of the Greens said: 
"D’Alema has made a solemn 
vow that he will not give in to 
the Northern League”. But in 
the face of Mr Bossi’ s counter- 
attack, the PDS does not seem 
capable of “tearing itself 
away" from him. 


Several parties in the cen- 
tre-left alliance, including foe 
Greens and the Marxist party 
Communist Refoundation, 
say the decree will create 
separate levels of civil 
rights. 

The controversy has given 
the ruling coalition an oppor- 
tunity to describe foe opposi- 
tion as a rag-tag. ill-equipped 
army. But the centre-right is 
also divided over the decree. 
Pier-Ferdinand Casini of foe 
rightwing Christian Demo- 
cratic Centre approves of it 
He believes the government 
“is moving in foe right direc- 
tion. following in the foot- 
steps of laws already in force 
in other European countries". 

Mario Segni of the centrist 
Pact for Italy attacked the 
“headstrong elements" in the 
PDS who are thinking in 
terms of forming an agree- 
ment with Mr Bossi over mat- 
ters of policy. 

On the other hand, Mauri- 
zio Gasparri of foe far right 
National Alliance (AN) said 
Mr Dini's decree was "ineffec- 
tive" and warned that the AN 
would not accept “bland mea- 
sures”. He called for “urgent 
steps’* to introduce laws 
which would lead to “foe im- 
mediate expulsion of all Im- 
migrants from Italy”. 


WORLD NEWS 7 

Make your mark in 
currency debate 


The ideal of European Monetary Union is in trouble. 
Some founding members of European integration, 
namely France and Italy, are likely to have 
difficulties meeting the strict conditions to join 
EMU. In Germany the single currency has become 
an acrimonious political issue. Yet Europe’s leaders 
are clinging to 1999 as a start-up date. As the battle 
for monetary union enters its most decisive phase. 
Hie Guardian and its partner papers have linked up 
to launch an exclusive poll to ask readers’ views on 
the single currency. What do you think? Fill in the 
coupon below. 


Europe decides 



1 Are you personally h* favour or against 
the Mm of your country Joining the Single 
European currancft which would replace 
national currsnciss Oka the English pound, 
the Fnwoh trac and tht Co rr mm mirW 

□ In favour 

□ Against 

If agahrat, are you in favour of the single 
currency going ahead without your country? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

2 Which, If emit of tho following do you see as posslblo 
adwn ta ga a of the single European cur ra ou yt 

□ ft wfD end speculation between European currencies 

□ It will help traveller and tourists 

□ It wHl co-ordinate economic policy throughout Europe 

□ It win compete with the $US as an International currency 

3 Which, If anft of tho following do you see as poss&le 
d isa dv a ntage s of the eingla currency? 

□ Countries will lose sovereignty over economic poKcy 

□ It could load to higher unemployment in some countries 

□ It could lead to some countries dominating the European 
economy 

4 Which country do you think would gain most from 
e single European currency? 


5 Which. country do you think would lose most from 


6 Do you think it should be Introduced 

□ As soon as possible 

□ By 1999 

□ Later 

□ Never 

7 Do you think ai countries should 

□ Use the same notea 

□ Have their own notes which would be worth the same 

8 Which do you think the beet of those suggested names 
for tho asrancx and which do you tfiMc is second boat 

1 2 

□ □Ducat 

□ □Euro 

□ □ECU 

□ □ Euro-mark, Euro-pound, Euro-franc, Euro- Krona etc 
□□Florin 

□ □Franker 

□ □Krona 

□ □Shilling 

□ □Other (please specify) 


Please fill in the coupon and return It to: Europe decides. 

The Guardian, 119 Fanfngdon Road, Loudon EC1R 3Bt 
before November 25. Die results of this and Identical surveys carried 
out elsewhere in Europe will be published In the first week of December 


Basque links 
lead to court 



Sorj Chalandon in Paris 


E IGHTY people have 
been summoned to ap- 
pear at a Paris c rimin a l 
court accused of collaborating 
with Spanish refugees from 
the northern Basque region 
whose immigration status 
was irregular. 

Hie 80, of whom about 60 
are from Brittany, were inter- 
rogated between 1992 and 19% 
during an investigation into 
assistance given by the Bre- 
tons to Spanish refugees. All 
have been accused of “crimi- 
nal conspiracy”, and of pro- 
viding “assistance given for 
an irregular stay connected 
with a terrorist venture”. 

The acts they are accused of 
were committed in the early 
1990s, but the background to 
the case dates much further 
back. In 1938 some refugees 
from foe Spanish civil war 
took refuge, initially legally, 
at Carbaix. The fugitives 
were Basques, and some of 
them settled down and mar- 
ried into foe Breton families 
who welcomed them. 

In foe mid 1980s, numerous 
Basque Spanish refugees, 
were arrested by foe French 
police who wanted to show 
that France would not be- 
come a haven for Basque sep- 
aratist ETA terrorists. They 
were expelled, deported to Af- 


Snapshots 


Daddy’s girl 
wins battle 


THE daughter of rightwing 
extremist Jean-Marie Le Pen 
has won a battle to prevent 
Algerian-born Nourredine 
Hamidi from being deported 
from France. 

Mr Hamidi, who has lived 
in France since infancy, has 
had an expulsion order hang- 
ing over him since he was ar- 
rested for stealing a car in 
1971. Marine Le Pen. who did 
not choose to represent him. 
has defended her client for 
two years. Herself a member 
of her tether’s anti-immigrant 
National Front (FN), she says 
foe is "not contradicting her 


rica or South America or 
forced to live as far as poss- 
ible from their native 
country. 

Some of them then emi- 
grated to Brittany where they 
settled and quite naturally 
blended into foe background 
while foe authorities were de- 
ciding not to renew their resi- 
dence permits. 

In Spain, the army and foe 
police were torturing some of 
their compatriots. In the 
French Basque region, the 
Anti-terror ist Liberation 
Groups (GAL) were assassi- 
nating others. That is when 
the Bretons mobilised. They 
would harbour a Basque for a 
day. a week or two months, 
passing him on from one 
neighbour to the next 

The Bretons refused to see 
an ETA . member in each 
asylum-seeker. They rejected 
accusations of running a clan- 
destine network. The Basques 
did not hide themselves. 

On May 4, 12 and 19 — after 
months of observation — the 
police took action in Brittany, 
Paris and the rest of France. 
Two Basques were appre- 
hended, 60 people were ques- 
tioned and a few were 
remanded in custody. 

Those arrested included 
militant pacifists, community 
activists, ecologists, anti-mili- 
tarists, young and old, all of 
whom claimed to have acted 
out Of a h umani tarian in- 
stinct Not a single weapon 
was found, no explosives, 
only a few false papers and 
20,000 francs in dollars. 


belifife”. The “FN philosophy 
does not advocate aggression 
against individuals”, Ms Le 
Pen said. Liberation. 

Calm in the eye 
of the storm 

HELMUT KOHL has turned 
foe tables on Joschka Fisher, 
the Greens’ parliamentary 
leader, who last week called 
him a “buddha” for allegedly 
failing to act and sitting se- 
renely by amid chaos. 

Mr Kohl found, a definition 
of foe word buddha and read 
it out to parliamentary peers: 
“As a personality, the buddha 
has distinguish ed himself by 
bis serious approach to life. 


Siberian hunters 
in EU sights 
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Evenki trapper a way of 
life under threat 


HIBECTBS 


Alexei Tarsov 


H unters in the 
Evenki autonomous 
region of Siberia are 
lobbying Brussels to 
reverse a decision which 
threatens their livelihood. 

The Snglan — the 
region’s legislature — and a 
local association of ethnic 
people have sent a petition 
to the European Commis- 
sion protesting against a 
ban on fur imports to EU 
countries from the region. 

They emphasise that 
sable for is the main source 
of income and that the em- 
bargo could wipe out their 
banting culture. 

Under the directive, 
which takes effect on Janu- 


his well thought out and com- 
posed mastery of life, his 
sense of what is red and what 
is possible and his restraint 
and stamina.’' 

Snddeutscbe Zeitung 

Portuguese 
parents hit back 

HALF of Portuguese parents 
show violence towards their 
children, according to a study 
by psychiatrist Pedro Str echt . 
Thirty pa- cent are exces- 
sively strict with their kids, 
and justify violent treatment 
of them. The study attributed 
foe rise in violence to a more 
aggressive society. 

PtibHco 


ary 1. there will be restric- 
tions on numerous fur im- 
ports and in particular, reg- 
ulations blocking those 
from animals caught by leg 
traps. The Evenki hooters 
vow to observe the 
regulations. 

Nevertheless, even a 
reversal by the EU might 
not be enough to save the 
Evenki hunting culture, 
which has entered irrevers- 
ible decline. The way of life 
has simply become too un- 
profitable. Even furs, their 
last hope, cannot cover 
trapping expenses, and It 
has become harder to reach 
the habitats of sought-after 
animals. Helicopters are no 


longer used because of the 
expense. The system of 
trading furs has vanished. 

Of course, leg traps are a 
cruel way to hunt. But foe 
Evenki have always prac- 
tised mainly active hunt- 
ing. Such nuances mean lit- 
tle in Brussels, and the ban 
on fur imports looks set to 
bring new misfortunes to 
the chumy (wigwams) of the 
middle Siberian plateau. 

While Europe battles 
against leg traps, in north- 
era Asia the fight is for sur- 
vival. In the 1980s the 
Evenki population fell by 
30 per cent By 1989 there 
were around 1,000 left in 
the Soviet Union. From 
1989 to 1994, the number 
dropped by 7.1 per cent 
Living standards have 
fallen to the level of the 
early part of the century. 


NEW IMPROVED SERVICE - SAME LOW PRICE 


Guardian Europe In partner- 
ship With: 
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Membership of ihe RAC slifl starts ai just ?29 - but 
now your basic cover offers even more benefits. 

■ RAC Rescue covers you, noi your car. So now 
you can call on us whenever you need fast 
roadside assistance, even when you're simply 
a passenger in someone eise's cor. 

■ Roadside Rescue. In more than 8 out of 10 
cases, our patrols can fix cars on the spot. 
Otherwise, they'll tow you to a nearby garage, 
free of charge. 

■ Accident Service. A free courtesy car, free legal 
advice, plus well deal with your insurers. 


PHONE FREE TODAY ON 

0800 029 029 

OR INTERNET 
http://www.rac.co.uk/ 


AND QUOTE SS1548/3/XX 




■ Theft and Vandalism Cover. If your car's stolen 
or can't be driven because of vandalism, we'll 
get you home and recover your car, too. 

■ Battery Assist. A new battery on foe spot. 

Whatever service you use, callouts and our labour 
are free - you only pay for parts. 

You con also tailor your cover to meet your needs, 
wtfh the option 1o take out Joint and Family Cover or 
add our 'At Home' service. 

Don't wait until you break down. Find out how to join 
foe RAC todoy. 


| YES - 1 want to join the RAC 
| Please tell ms haw I can join from just £29! 

| Mr/Mn/Mus/Ms 

I 


Addresi 







Postcode 


Telephone 


Send la: KAC Rescue, FREEPOST 
Bristol BS38 TUI. (re, any ne^hdj 

'laaw coat E29 if ym pqr hf Cunbnuout Gab Cod MhM> ~ 
D«. M* AI Prit* „„ ^ 

Mondo,- fed* an . Bp*. Safari* 9» - 5p* 
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Euro notes and queries 


Monetary union makes procrastination a virtue 


THE FIRST European bank notes — 
probably to be called “euros" — will not 
be in circulation until 2002 judging by 
yesterday’s report from the European 
Monetary Institute. But this doesn't 
mean that monetary union has been 
delayed beyond 1999 because the print- 
ing I of European bank notes will have 
been preceded by a period of three 
years when national currencies will 
have been locked together in indissolu- 
ble monetary matrimony. At present it 
looks -as though the EMI is setting up 
the starting blocks for a race in which 
Britain won’t be a participant since the 
Major government has negotiated an 
opt-out from monetary union. However, 
unless something unexpected happens, 
it won’t be John Major, but Tony Blair 
who will take the momentous decision 
in 1998 when the Council of Ministers 
and heads of state decide which 
countries will participate in Stage 3 of 
monetary union (the three years start- 
ing in 1999). Although France looks as if 
it might buckle under the strain of 
meeting the fiscal criteria and in Ger- 
many the SDP is having doubts (though 
only about whether the new currency 
will be strong enough) the Maastricht 
train is still theoretically on the rails. 
Nobody has changed the timetable. 

Only three countries (Germany, Lux- 
embourg and Ireland) currently meet 
the tough Maastricht criteria requiring 
low inflat ion, a 3 per cent celling on 
government deficits and stability of 
interest rates and currency. But by next 
year Britain’s deficit is likely to be 
below the Maastricht ceiling of 3 per 
cent of GDP. Of course Britain isn’t a 
member of the ERM, but sterling has 
been so stable during the past nine 
months that Professes: Alan Walters 
(former adviser to Lady Thatcher) be- 
lieves it has been shadowing the mark. 
So by the time a Blair government 
arrives, Britain could be among the i 
strongest performers in the EU in terms | 


The hard lessons of Leah Betts 

The drugs war can’t easily be won: but it can be contained 


WHERE ministers have feared to tread, 
two brave parents stepped in this week 
and have done more to deglamarise 
drugs than a dozen Conservative Party 
conference speeches from Michael How- 
ard. The hospital picture of Leah Betts, 
her head entangled in life support 
tubes, tapes and wires, published by 
many newspapers yesterday with the 
permission of her father and step- 
mother will have brought home to mil- 
lions the grim reality of what can go 
wrong with hard drugs. The accompa- 
nying statement by Leah’s father, a 
former police inspector who had 
worked with a drugs squad, had more 
wisdom than a month of statements 
from the major political parties: “We 
are not saying your child should be 
stopped from enjoying life to the full. I 
don’t think we can expect young people 
to live like innocents. They have to 
learn from life. But talking to them 
won’t hurt” 

If it can happen to the Betts, it can 
happen to any family. Both parents 
advise schools on drug abuse. Mrs 
Betts, a nurse, helped resuscitate Leah 
after she collapsed on Saturday night at 
her eighteenth birthday party some 
time after she had taken an Ecstasy 
tablet Both parents knew the impor- 
tance of being open about drugs and 
had discussed the dangers. Both had 
turned down a dinner party last Satur- 
day to be in the house to ensure there 
was no trouble, but like good parents 
kept out of the way until the catastro- 
phe. In the words of four pupils who 


attended, it was “a birthday party, not a 
drugs party". To the young, one Ecstasy 
tablet is not a drugs binge. It makes Mrs 
Betts's message more poignant Her 
message to her step-daughter and other 
chfldren was simple enough:' “Don't 
take drugs. You are beautiful You can 
have a good time without someone 
making money out of you." 

National policy cannot be designed 
by one tragic case but 50 young people 
are now said to have died from Ecstasy. 
There are important lessons which 
ministers have already been asked to 
apply but refused. The first is as old as 
advertising: the need to win credibility 
with the audience you are trying to 
influence. In the words of the chairman 
of the chief constables’ drugs commit- 
tee, there is no point in denying the 
benefits (pleasure) if you wish your 
warnings about the dangers (adulter- 
ated d. Jgs, addiction and the risk of a 
criminal record) to be taken seriously. 
Waging simplistic wars on drugs, 
mpflns waging war on the young. It is 
time minis ters listened to their own 
advisory council on the misuse of 
drugs, which a year ago rightly con- 
cluded such wars could not be won. 
Sensibly, the council set out a prag- 
matic strategy which would have con- 
centrated on hard drags (like Ecstasy) 
rather than soft ones and included li- 
censed rave parties to m ain t ain better 
drag control Ministers ignored the ad- 
vice, preferring to look tough than , to 
wrangle with the intricacies of effective 
action. 
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of meeting the Maastricht criteria. This 
doesn’t mean that New Labour will join 
because Mr Blair made it clear this 
week that while genuinely keeping his 
options open about monetary union he 
will not join until it is in Britain’s 
economic interest to do so. Thus Labour 
bas inserted an extra, criterion — em- 
ployment — to those agreed at Maas- 
tricht But wait Britain already has 
lower unemployment than any other 
major EU country except Germany — 
so technically a new Labour govern- 
ment could sign up to the Franco- 
German timetable without inconsis- 
tency. This has an added attraction 
because it would provide this Labour 
government — which unlike its much 
a dmir ed Australian counterpart has 
long since jettisoned incomes policy — 
with a solid anchor against inflat ion, if 
Labour stayed out of monetary union it 
might wen suffer higher interest rates 
than otherwise, with all the deflation- 
ary pressure attached. 

But if it’s cold outside monetary 
union, it may be even colder inside if 
Britain hasn’t permanently changed her 
inflationary psychology and propensity 
not to invest Remember, if we had been 
forced to stay in the ERM at the Gov- 
ernment’s ludicrously high exchange 
rate, the economy would have suffered 
a fresh recession instead of robust ex- 
pansion. Tony Blair is right to keep his 
options open. As the German govern- 
ment’s council of economic advisers 
said yesterday, it is too large a project 
to be rushed into. Better to have a long 
engagement during which irreconcil- 
able differences could emerge than a 
shotgun marriage. Meanwhile there is a 
middle way of tracking the other cur- 
rencies without actually joining them. 
This would leave the pound v ulner able 
to speculative attacks but would at least 
buy valuable time to discover whether 
we really have shaken off the bad habits 
of a century. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Agony of the Ecstasy 


I T MAY seem untimely, pos- 
sibly heartless, to call for a 
royal commission on the 2e- 
galisation of drugs in view of 
the suffering of Leah Betts. 
But this Is precisely why a 
commission should be set up. 
Every paper that covered toe ; 
Leah Betts story mentioned 
Ecstasy. Yet. what drug bad 
Leah Betts taken? Ecstasy — 
MDMA — or was it MDA, 
MDEA, or even an amphet- 
amine cocktail? The chances 
of the drug being pure are 
very low and this is the same 
for the thousands of other tab- 
lets sold week in week out 
While ever drugs are illegal, 
they will be exploited for toe 
largest financial gain by un- 
scrupulous drug dealers. 

Others argue that even if 
the drug had been adulterated, 
the impurities would not con- 
stitute sufficient amounts to 
klB, and it is therefore toe 
MDMA that kills. This may be 
the case: it does not seem to 
affect the majority, yet MDMA 
may affect some. 

If this is true then a royal 
commission could investigate 
these matters and we could 
have a better understanding of 
Ecstasy. This is important not 
only for drugs education, but 
also if we are to improve our 
medical capabilities when 
dealing with drug victims. 
Let’s try to learn from yet an- 
other tragic event and not let 


Leah become another statistic 
In the war against drugs — a 
policy doomed to foil ore. 
Mark Simpson. 

School of Human Studies, 
University of Teesside. 
Cleveland TS1 SBA. 


T HE tragic case of Leah 
Betts has brought a de- 


■ Betts has brought a de- 
mand for testing of Ecstasy 
tablets in the misapprehen- 
sion. that impure contami- 
nants or additives were toe 
cause of her reaction. 

But Ecstasy is a fairly 
simple drug to produce. Insist- 
ing an purity will not dear it 
off the dance-floors; the very 
best one can hope for is that 
the tablets issued win have a 
standardised shape and 
colour. Testing for constitu- 
ents will not even guarantee a 
standardised potency. 

Ecstasy is also very cheap to 
mass-produce and the raw ma- 
terials are readily available. 
The market however large it 
might became, will never be 
under-supplied. 

Ecstasy is an esta bl ished 
part of the youth culture of 
this country. Half a million 
tablets per week are reported 
to be taken, so we are not talk- 
ing about a small issue affect- 
ing a small section of society. 
Many of my patients admit 
freely to taking it among other 
illegal substances. 

Ecstasy does not cause 


Right on, Dave 


I WAS intrigued to read 
Rachel Barnes's article (The 


I Rachel Barnes's article (The 
colours of innocence, Review 
Friday, November 10) about 
David Hockney's exasperation 
at the British neglect of visual 
education and the fact that he 
believes it a bad thing people 
aren't made to study art He 
has obviously been away for 
too long and has missed out on 
the introduction of the statu- ' 
tory orders of the national 
curriculum. 

The art document has raised 
the profile of the study of the 
work of artists and the impor- 
tance of drawing from observa- 
tion. As any early-years 
teacher knows, looking with 
care and with the support of 
teacher input, not ably en- 
hances life in general but also 
transfers to many other curric- 
ulum areas. 

I would urge David Hockney 
to take a look at what is going 
on in many primary schools as 
a result erf the NC putting art 
on the agenda for real — mid 
for all pupils as an entitle - 
mart. Does he realise that he is 
toe embodiment of “art study” 
for many pupils and his ap- 
pearance in the media is a 



source <rf excitement for them? 
Forget the art schools, David, 
get into the primaries and see 
tor yourself the teaching of the 
essential technical and craft 
siritte at a much earlier 
JD Usher. 

A Derbyshire infent school 
headteacher, 

Address supplied. 


1 A mo is this James Hall? 
V V How dare he denigrate 


V V How dare he denigrate 
the drawing of David Hockney 
(Why Hockney's drawings 
raaicp a smaller splash, Novem- 
ber 10). Does he imagine Hock- 
ney is not reflecting upon what 
ha sees? If the conceptual art of 
Damien Hirst et al is toe result 


of toe reflection which 1 sup- 
pose Hall advocates, give me 
drawing any day. Duchamp’s 
found objects, from which 
Hirst’s art descends, is defi- 
nitely passd. 

Drawing is an observation of 
life, tragic or joyful, and is not 
a placebo. As Hackney says, 
drawing teaches us to observe 
and if we were more visually 
aware in this country, our en- 
vironment would not be in 
such a mess. And possibly 
there might be less crime and 
violence if we could notice and 
enjoy what we see. 

Ann Hewlett. 

Stowmarket, 

Suffolk, IP141QU. 


Despair is the worst option of all 

Algeria’s boycotted poll may yet yield some fruitful results 


Signs of age I Blair sings the same social song 


A GEISM in the UK is repre- 
sented by toe egregious 


THE SAVAGERY of the violence in 
Algeria, chillingly recorded by our cor- 
respondent today, almost obliterates 
the normal political calculations which 
should accompany an electoral Process- 
Tomorrow’s poll, boycotted by the main 
opposition bloc and denounced by the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) — which 
has been banned anyway — is hardly 
normal politics. Yet even in its trun- 
cated form, this presidential contest 
cannot be ignored. The Algerian com- 
munity in France has voted in numbers 
and the results in Algeria will be scruti- 
nised closely by everyone — including 
the FTS. They too can still deliver a 
different sort of message according to 
whether they disrupt the poll massively 
or put up — as they have done so far — 
a more token form of sabotage. The 
numbers of those voting will also be 
carefully analysed. If incumbent presi- 
dent Llamine Zeroual wins less than 50 
per cent of the votes cast thus requiring 


a second round next month, his victory 
will be even more visibly empty. A 
substantial vote for the conservative 
Islamist leader Sheikh Mafhoud Nah- 
nah would — in spite of his hostile 
relations with the FIS — also send a 
significant message. 

All these calculations may seem ab- 
surdly irrelevant in the face of the 
horrors described by David Hirst from 
Algiers. Yet from the moment nearly 
four years ago when the army seized 
power to deny an FIS victory, this has 
been a war about politics. The army has 
veered between attempting to destroy 
the FIS and giving a grudging nod to 
attempts to neutralise it Some ele- 
ments of the fundamentalists appear to 
have shown willingness to discuss a 
political route. Even the most bitter 
civil war ultimately reaches exhaustion 
point to deny the possibility, ever, of a 
negotiated end in Algeria is an empty 
gesture of despair. 


#%sented by toe egregious 
“old grt” road sign depicting 
an elderly couple clearly des- 
tined for toe new-order work- 
house. The corresponding 
sign in Scandinavia portrays a 
zestful couple who obviously 
have years erf active sex to 
look forward to. It seems 
likely that each generation is 
destined to become a victim of 
its own level of Puritanism. 
MN Jones. 

38 Eastgate, London HUig lLW. i 


I AM sorry to object to your 
front-page report on Tout 


J%AMELOrS offer to fond 
research into gam hi mg 

(November 14) seems com- 
mendable. However, are toe 
results likely to prove any 
more useful than toe research 
conducted for tobacco compa- 
nies, that mysteriously re- 
fuses to confirm that smoking 
causes ill-health? 

Peter Durrans. 

25 Swain Road, 

Thornton Heath, 

Surrey CR7 TAP. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
taxed an 0171. 837 4830 or sent 
by post to 119 Farringdon Road, 
London ECiR 3ER, and by e- 
mall to lettera@guardian.co.uk. 


I front-page report on Tony 
Blair’s speech to toe CBI (No- 
vember 14) given the excel- 
lent coverage inside, but I 
must protest at a thorough 
misrepresentation. The posi- 
tion on the Social Chapter he 
set out in his speech is abso- 
lutely in line with toe posi- 
tion set out at toe last election 
and in many speeches since. 
Far from shifting his position 
on the Social Chapter, he was 
countering persistent Conser- 
vative misrepresentations of 
its effect 

The Conservatives contin- 
ually claim that the Social- 
Chapter is a set cf rigid, job- 
destroying, costly proposals. 
Mr Blair's argument yestar- . 
day. as it always has been, is 
that it is a framework and a 
set of principles. The effect of 
specific proposals will be 
carefully examined, and all 
proposals will be firmly nego- 
tiated with our European, 
partners. That Is why it Is bet- j 
ter for the UK to be at toe 
negotiating table influencing 
the decisions taken. 

Our policy in relation to 
Europe and the Social Chap- 
ter remains absolutely un- 


changed, and much of the 
speech was an attack on the 
Government’s increasing 
Euroscepticism. Indeed, one 
reason for its warm reception 
was Mr Blair’s more positive 
commitment to leading in 
Europe. 

Alastair Campbell 
Press Secretary to Tony Blair 
House of Commons, 
Westminster, 

London SW1A OAA. 


“THE article about Arthur 
1 ScareUTs DUtativa Knrial. 


I Scarghl's putative Social- 
ist Labour Party (Scargill 
hopes for new left party by 
next May Day, November 10) 
makes interesting reading. 
The associated graphic, Lin- 
ing up against toe big three, 
is even more interesting as it 
omits a party that consis- 
tently fights national elec- 
tions, saves deposits, and has 
local councillors on is princi- 
pal local authorities. That 
party is, of course, the Liberal 
Party. 

Michael MeadowcrofL 
President of the 
Liberal Party. 

Gayfere House, 

22 Gayfere Street. 

London SW1P 3HP. 


Why the Nigerian people 
can be sure of Shell 


death by Impurity or by 
worming the wrong species. 
In certain Individuals it trig- 
gers off a serious allergic reac- 
tion: others are simply hyper- 
sensitive so that a standard 
dose is Hka an overdose. No 
one knows when they take 

that first dose If they are going 

to be hyper-sensitive, just as 
no one knows, when they take 
their fiftieth dose, that they 
have not developed the 
allergy. 

So what will testing do? 
Firstly, it will partially legiti- 
mise a drug that is illegal and 
dangerous, making it respect- 
ably accessible for an increas- 
ing number of individuals. 1 
Secondly, It will guarantee : 
that many of those who are 
currently deterred are no 
longer of the same mind. 
Those anxious to avoid being 
wormed will be able to rest as- 
sured. Those wanting value 
for money will be guaranteed. 
Those frightened cf impurities 
will have their fears allayed. 

Usage will undoubtedly rise. 
The hyper-sensitivity and .'al- 
lergic responses that cause the 
deaths will then rise propor- 
tionately. And those that fol- 
low Leah will be more, not 
less. 

Dr Brian J Bates. 

Overdate Medical Practice. 

207 Victoria Avenue, 
Borrowasb, 

Derby DE723HG. 


IT SHOULD be realised that 
I approximately three quar- 


ters of the value of a barrel of 
oil is paid to the Nigerian gov- 
ernment by SPDC (the com- 
pany within which Shell oper- 
ates in Nigeria). These 
payments are royalties and 
tax which are paid in most 
other oil-producing countries 
including the UK Unfortu- 
nately this money continually 
fails to reach toe people of 
Nigeria. 

SPDC has made, and contin- 
ues to make, representations 
to toe relevant authorities 
over the distribution of 
money and other grievances 
because it believes it has the 
responsibility to make its 
views known on matters af- 
fecting the company, its em- 
ployees and toe communities 
in which it works. 

However, to say that Shell 
exploits the Ogoni people 
(Why the generals feared 
Saro-WIwa, November 13) im- 
plies that it is Shell’s duty to 
solve the corruption problems 
that , are inherent to the 
country. If the entire council 
of Commonwealth leaders 
had trouble influencing the 
militant leaders erf Nigeria, 
surely it is un f ai r to fiahn 
this to be toe duty and new- 
found business skill of Shell. 

The Ogoni people realise 
that to approach their own 
government for fair financial 


support would be pointless, 
possibly dangerous, and so. in 
1993, they made a claim to 
SPDC for S6 billion in land 
rent and 34 billion for envi- 
ronmental damage. Subse- 
quent conflict with the Ogoni 
people ted to a number of per- 
sonal attacks on SPDC 
employees. 

It was estimated that in the 
Ogoni area, 69 per cent of all 
oil spills between 1985 and 
1993 were caused deliberately 
by the communities, resulting 
in over 5,000 bbls of oil being 
spilt All five flow stations In 
toe Ogoni have been vanda- 
lised since 1993 with the 
repair bill expected to top S40 
million. 

This should be viewed 
against the backdrop of the 
number of community pro- 
jects that Shell has champi- 
oned in the Ogoni province, 
such as the provision of 
roads, schools and associated 
equipment, scholarships, 
water schemes, a hospital and 
forming projects, including 
research into high-yield, dis- 
ease-resistant crops. 

This approach to the com- 
munity almost certainly sets 
Shell above many of the other 
oil companies who also oper- 
ate in the Ogoni area. 

Adrian Slayter. 

Shell UK Exploration and 
Production, 

Nigg, Abderdeen AB9 2HY. 


It’s a girl’s life being a boy 


I T’S ALL very well Ros Cow- 
ard worrvmH that transves- 


■ard worrying that transves- 
tites and transsexuals think 
they know what It is to be a 
woman (Being a girl is a game 
for the guys, November 13) — 
but if they are left with the 
simple alternatives of trying 
to “live up” to hopelessly con- 
stricting male identities then 
perhaps it is time for for more 
radical changes to these mas- 
culinities. than decrying 
those who try to find alterna- 
tive ways of living wi thin the 
male body. 

After all, what makes a 
woman a woman? Plenty of 
women wear clothes, that 
have traditionally been seen 
as male — trousers, suits, 
shorts, ties, boots and flat- 
sotes shoes — and their aspi- 
rations towards masculinity 
are never even at issue. What 
worries people about men 
wearing women's clothes is 
that they are taking on lower 
status apparel, demoting 
themselves, corrupting the 
uniform look of masc ulinit y 

A further layer of meaning 
is invested in female clothing, 
in that only women and gay 
men have clothing that con- 


fers a sexual persona. 
Women, . specifically, have 
any number of items of cloth- 
ing they can wear when they 
wish to give off sexual mes- 
sages. The real inequality of 
the situation lies in the feet 
that heterosexual men do not 
have such avenues of expres- 
sion open to them. 

G 1 Critchley. 

London W14. 


V ERY few transsexuals 
have certaiutv. It is a com- 


W have certainty. It is a com- 
plex trait with as many vari- 
ants as individuals. The 
dreaded list of “what makes a 
true transsexual” is the 


product of psychiatrists im- 
posing conditions for treat- 
ment which is a powerful in- 
centive to comply. 

Ms Coward might hare 
mentioned the bravery of 
transsexuals. Few people are 
called on to make such a visi- 
ble statement of their differ- 
ence — a statement which is 
sometimes embarrassing and 
frequently dangerous. 

Fate Johnson. 

High Street, 

Newington, 

Sittingboume, Kent ME9 7JJ. 


A Country Diary 


HARDINGS WOOD, CHIL- 
TERNS: It's chastening how 
familiarity with a piece of 
countryside can breed not 
contempt, but a kind of tunnel 
vision. I'd been guiding a i 
party from the local Wildlife 
Trust round my small wood, 
when one of them lighted on 

an immense liana two 

inches thick at least — snak- 
ing into the canopy. I knew it i 
was old-man’s- beard, or trav- 
eller’s joy, but had 1 always 
assumed from its tinder-dry 
texture, and the feet that a 
Previous owner had slashed It 
through with a billhook, that 
it was dead. But my sharp- 
eyed guests noticed that a 
tongue of living wood had 
sunri-red the cut, and as we 
shifted about trying to trace 
toe creeper’s serpentine pro- 
gress up through layers of 
autumnal beech foliage, i 
realised it was not only still 
alive, but was feeding a spec- 
tacular truss of feathery 
Cream flowers, about 40 feet 
above ground. I was delighted 
that they’d survived that 
crass act of vandalism, doubt- 
less euphemised as “manage- 
ment”; but even more that. 


although I had, for 14 years, 
missed seeing their aerial dis- 
play, this small microcosm of 
the wood was working out its 
destiny perfectly well without 
hu man help or witness. I 
remember reading about a 
group of botanists exploring 
ram-forest canopies on inflat- 
l bIe JJ pI ? tforms - and how 
toey*d discovered that the 
leading shoots of most of the 
frees, rather than scrambling 
and competing, kept a 
respectful distance from each 
other. The botanists, touch- 
mgly. christened it crown 
shyness. It seems like an Idea 
whose time has come. After 
decades of arrogant and al- 
frost obsessional worship of 
rae importance of manage- 
ment, as if nature were intrin- 
tacapaMe of looking 
after itself, almost every con- 
servation organisation has, in 
toe last few months, suddenly 
to wonder if we haven’t 
°Z?fStepped the mark. They 
Should meditate on traveller's 
lQ fty regions of 
crown shyness — cheering, 
well-named images of a 
Dem 8n, autonomous nature. 

RICHARD MABEY 
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Diary 


Edward Pilkington 


N igel dempster, 

the Daily Mail’s acer- 
bic diarist renowned 
for his caustic wit, excelled 
himself yesterday with an 
item on Atalanta Harms- 
worth. Nigel informs ns 
that Atalanta has a “wealth 
of theatrical experience 
both in Britain and Amer- 
ica". She is thrilled, he goes 
on, by her new TV role as 
Hippy, the mother of a fam- 
ily of hippos. Bnt oh dear! 
Poor Atalanta bemoans the 
fact that she had only just 
managed to slim down to a 
size eight “and wouldn’t 
you know it, I get cast as a 
size 40 hippor After a salt- 


The price of keeping 
up to the mark 


tncht guidelines. But despite processes — indeed this is al- 
the awesome nature of the ready built into German law 
concept. President Chirac has as part of the price for legis- 
felt compelled to support it — lating the Maastricht Trea- 


and there is even an obscure 
clause of the Maastricht 


Treaty that would permit it to perative — stabiliiat. Without 
become European law. If we this the single currency will 


want to enjoy German inter- 
est rate levels and price sta- 
bility, that Is the price. 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


ing ways of reaching the same 

testimony to Chancellor that postponement would destination. Monetary Union 
Kohl’s commitment to what weaken the momentum to a is a serious business. For ex- 
he regards as the political im- single , currency and was ample horn the moment the 
perative of marrying a reuni- wrong — but in truth it has system begins member gov- 
fied Germany into a more been surrendering ground for eraments will all be issuing 

Allln Ui. j.Ll - 1L. “ 


Waigel and Chirac are right states need German economic 
to accentuate the need for and social institutions. They 
budgetary probity, even if need long term industrial in- 
foere mi^t be less self-defeat- vestment banKs. They need 


COMMEN T AND ANALYSIS 9 

“ocesses — indeed this is al- ■ _ _ ■ .... ■ — 

ady built into German law ■ ■IfloCTAVlA 
1 part of the price for legis- wM wnl^SP SAar 1 1C? 4Cm w 

ting the Maastricht Trea- 
ties. Sovereignty must come MM 

second to a more pressing im- 

srative — - stabiliiat. Without IIIC OMv VI OVl 
is the single currency will ■ # 

■come confetti money. _ _ ■ ^ mm mm 

But to enjoy the economic nAmO An 

merits of stability, member MVIIIH VII W 

atpcnpod Connsn uvnvmiA WW 


become confetti money. 

But to enjoy the economic 
benefits of stability, member 


strong trade unions capable 
of delivering industry-wide 
wage agreements over years. 
They need fully independent 
central banks. British, 
French, Italian and Spanish 


folly integrated Europe that some time. Kohl has ceased public debt in the same cur- structures need overtly to em- 
he has offered to give up the even hinting that those EU rency — as the European ulate the German model. 


mark for a European single I countries who had showed I Monetary Institute, 


able pause to let such mo- rises. 


currency. Given Germany's the necessary commitment to Frankfurt-based body set up reproached for its concerns, 
attachment to the mark, there hitting the convergence tar- to nurse the single currency Within a Ge rman context it is 
could hardly be a bigger sac- gets but had Men abort into existence, said in its absolutely correct — and 


mentons news sink: In, the 
column adds that the show 
is certain to be “a great suc- 
cess". Such plaudits from a 
man as critically astute as 

Dempster is praise indeed. 
Atalanta’s cousin Lord 
Rothermere. owner of the 
Daily Mail, must be very 
proud. 


As he tells the French, 


H 


‘ «•••»•« there may not be another Ger- mission. German opinion will 

OWEVER you cut it man Chancellor who will do not allow iL 

Germany remains the same — as he warns 'Die signs erf Germany rais- 


mlght succeed in gaming ad- special report yesterday, 
mission. German opinion will Each country will be keep- 


the overriding factor his own electorate, not to big the ante are all around. 


Each country will be keep- serve copying in their own 
it allow it I mg a watchful eye on the right But the partial German- 

The signs erf Germany rais- 1 other to make sure they are location of Europe to allay 

not abusing the system by proper German worries Is a 


in European politics, embed Germany in Europe is I Theo Waigel, the finance min- issuing too much debt — and very high price for further 


No pan-European initiative in the lon g ran to risk an- 
mak es any sense without it other European war. 


days to audiences numbering 
over 86,000 At 74. he climbed 

— , ^ — * * — II wiiiiii 1 1 ii I i the highest peak in the Cnlm- 

centrai banks. British, gorms. taking 7 hours 40 min . 

French, Italian and Spanish ules to do the 20-mile round 

structures need overtly to em- trip. (This was also the year 

ulate the German xnodeL be started to learn 

Germany cannot be Norwegian.) 

reproached for its concerns. Though plagued by declin- 

Within a German context it is ing eyesight, in his 81st year 

absolutely correct — and Hav/irl MrKfo be read 419 books and pam- 

many aspects of Its model de- L-'aVlU iviurvics phlets, and wrote articles 

serve copying in their own to pj M5 

right But the partial German- MfeOGER FREEMAN, who (roughly £95,000 today), 
location of Europe to allay E^is 53 and has just got It’s sometimes assumed 
proper German worries Is a ■ ■into the Cabinet, thinks that all this activity (to which 
very high price for further MPs should probably quit at you have to add in the writing 


ister, last week called for a I the Germans, as the biggest I European mtegration — even 60. For unselfish reasons I’m [ of countless letters, riding. 


so that even If its attitude is 


her European war. stability pact amongst all country with formerly the 

But over the last few days it members of the single cur- strongest currency, will be 


V A ■HUE on the sub- 
vMfW 1“*- Yesterday’s 
VV Mail also carries a 
commentary article at- 
tempting to debunk the 
recent Guardian revela- 
tions about the Duke of 
Windsor, n Duce’s pro-Nazi 
sympathies were not un- 
common, it seems. “Many 
admired Hitler’s regenera- 
tion of Germany.” Does the 
paper have in mind Lord 
Rothermere (grandpere of 
the present proprietor) who 
between 1930 and 1933 
wrote eulogies to the Nazis. 

. m^pngBritain to give ‘*6111 
appreciation to the services 
which the National Socialist 
Party has rendered to West- 
ern Europe'*? 

M ichael Heseitme is 
malting a second ap- 
pearance in the 
Diary in as many days — not 
bad for a man normally con- 
fined to the prime minis- 
ter’s subs’ bench. Yesterday 
we heard bow he made the 
most of his fleeting army 
career by parading Us regi- 
mental tie. Today we can 
reveal that his parliamen- 
tary colleagues have coined 
a new monicker for him. . 
They call him Ozymandias, 
after Percy Shelley’s 1818 
poem of that name. Shelley 
recounts how a traveller 
from an ancient land is 
wandering across a bound- 
less, barren desert when he 
stumbles across the wreck 
ofa colossal statue. A pedes- , 
tal bears the inscription: 

“My name is Ozymandias, 
king ofirings: /Look on my 
work, ye Mighty , and de- 
spair!’’ Beside ihe pedestal ' 
stand “two vast and trunk- 
less legs of stone” and, half 
covered in sand, a shattered 
visage whose features are 
clearly discernible: “A 
frown, wrinkled lip and 
sneer of cold command". 

R estaurants serv- 
ing shell-fish are 
quaking in their sea- 
boots after yesterday's 
news that the Crustacean 
Liberation Front is heading 
for Britain. These cunning 
campaigners have hatched 
an ingenious plot to save 
our crusty friends. They 
will burst into seafood res- 
taurants and pounce on any 
diner spotted eating them. 

To drive the point home, 
they will be dressed as lob- 
sters. The inspiration — an 
import from America, 
where else — is set to give 
birth to a whole new tradi- 
tion of pro test. Forget 
marches and burning barri- 
cades, we can now look for- 
ward to far mo re effective 
ways ofindudng terror in 
the opponent: anti-sexists 
dressed up as Bernard 
Manning, Shell protesters 
masquerading as petrol 
pumps, IRA activists dis- 
guised as Armalites . . .the 
possibilities are endless. 

1 ■ WHOEVER accused 
mil u the House of Lords 
W of being a waste of 

tax-payer’s money full of 
doddering old fools, goto 
the back of the class. What’s 
that you say? Yes, it’s true 
their Lordships recently 
erected a pair of Belisba 
beacons outside their en- 
trances Westminster at 

considerable public ex- 
pense. And, yes, they will 
have to dig the beacons up 
today for the state opening 
of parliament as they were 
placed so close together the 
Queen’s carriage could not 
pass. Butso what? . . 

H aving just finished 
reading Salman .. 
Rushdie, a weary 
Diary is in need of some- 
thing with a little more pa- 
nache and gravltas. Has : 

anyone a spare copy to lend i 

us of Jeffrey Archer’s 1981. i 
classic. Willy And The Kill- 1 
or Kipper? 1 


if it were possible. The real sure, though one cant help swimming, felling trees and 

o - . , , - — - - - — * — — ~ European project is surely to noticing that this practice rescuing fallen women) were 

lmpeorably^ pro-European in- has become clearer that Ger- rency in which they contract keeping the most watchful construct a democratic order would remove his more the product of endless leisure 

F™* 1 *!$’’ Preoccupations man public opinion is not go- to tie themselves to fiscal pro- eye of all. No German govern- and rule of law beyond the in- senior colleagues Michael He- in a time when parliamentary 

r® ve , assu a fifd - .And mg to allow Kohl to give up bity. For every one per cent of ment could run the gauntlet creasingly defunct European seltine. Lord Mackay and Pat- and even prime ministerial 

■ t ^sf s 811 actt Y? “le mark without cast iron national output that they of its public opinion by per- nationstate — but to succeed rick Mayhew from a post-elec- duties, were nothing like 

OBmp m Europe, , as rt must guarantees that the single allow their budget deficits to mitting any laxity — hence it must be a creation of tion Conservative Cabinet today’s. That, as Jenkins 

over tne proposed European currency is going to be at stray above an upper limit of Waigel's call for a stability equals. Monetary union as (should such a strange thing shows, is a fallacy. Quite 

single currency, it becomes least as robust as the mark, 3 per cent of GDP, they will pact Indeed with the German currently devised denies that occur), while poshing Tony apart from the great setpiece 

even mare obvious where Only yesterday the five lodge s non interest-bearing opposition, in the form of the equality, and enthrones Ger- Newton, Kenneth Clarke and speeches (the 1853 budget 

power in contemporary strong council of economic depositor 0.25 per cent of GDP SIT), wrestling with its own many and German priorities Gillian Shephard into the twi- speech lasted nearly five 


and rule of law beyond the in- senior colleagues Michael He- in a time when parliamentary 
creasingly defunct European seltine. Lord Mackay and Pat- and even prime ministerial 
nationstate — but to succeed rick Mayhew from a post-elec- duties, were nothing like 
it must be a creation of tion Conservative Cabinet today’s. That, as Jenkins 
equals. Monetary union as (should such a strange thing shows. Is a fallacy. Quite 
currently devised denies that occur), while poshing Tony apart from the great setpiece 
equality, and enthrones Ger- Newton, Kenneth Clarke and speeches (the 1853 budget 


Europe lies. 


advisers — foe meet influen- with foe European Commis- collapsing popularity and as European economic and light zone. 


The Germans see their post- tial economic group in the sion — in British terms Just sensing political mileage in political absolutes That is 

rar a rri f an + no *ka mi a a it ■_= _T!r _ I * -.1 A 


hours) he was constantly on 


It’s understandable that the foe front bench even while 
elatlvely) young should not premier. At 83, he made 80 


government, but most Ger- ria for budget defied* , infia- 
n i an s are acutely aware of tion and national debt 


into a permanent fine. 


pressure for fiscal rectitude 


are acutely aware of tion and national debt If Britain had been a si gna- even greater the nearer the 
foeir past Democracy needs contained in the Maastricht tory to the stability pact over moment for monetary union 
deeper roots before they will Treaties. They recommended the last four years already £14 approaches, 
trust themselves. But over foe that the start date be put back billion would have been paid Thus foe Germans will be 
status of foeir beloved marie rather than go ahead without In fine*, with another £5 compelled to press for more 
there can be no doubt; it is an full economic convergence or billion to be paid this year — robust European political in- 


unalloyed success story, the 
guarantor of price stability 


a proper quorum of members, a measure of the degree to stitutjons still to allow them 
The German gove r nment which the British budget defi- more leverage over member 


and social peace alike. It is | hit back immediately, saying I dt exceeded the Maas- 


robust European political In- Europe, on Saturday December 
stitutjons still to allow them 2 at the Commonwealth 
more leverage over member Institute, London W6. Details 
states fiscal decision-making 0171727 9732 


Will Hutton Is a speaker, with hang on too long; Though 

Tony Blair, Wim Kok. Neil great numbers of Tory MPs 

Kinnock and others, at the plan to get out at the next 
Guardian/Fabian conference, election, there are others who 
Wherever Next? — The Future of plan to persist whom a more 


want to be held back by over- speeches on the Irish Home 
staying did fogies, and it’s Rule Bill in a parliamentary 
certainly true that many MPs process lasting 82 days. The 


main difference then was that 
Parliament sat for a gruelling 


plan to get out at the next six months or so. then went 
election, there are others who off to rest and reflect till New 


plan to persist whom a more Year. Who’s to say that is 
discerning electorate might worse than the restless, unre- 
bave sent on their way years Dectlng regime we have now? 
ago. Even so, I think Free- 
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0171 727 9732 man’s proposal misses a valu- ■ UST to read his daily 

able truth about life in gen- m I diaries makes one want 
eral and politics in particular, mm to go and He down. Take 
which is that age. unlike gen- 1882, when as this year the 
foe tax cuts as a valuable but der (well, usually unlike gen- second fall week of November 
responsible boost to the econ- der), is relative rather than began on Monday the 13th. 
omy when there are increas- absolute. Any school or col- His peak day — he’s 72, 
ing signs that foe rate of in- lege reunion brings home the remember — was Thursday 
crease in national output is truth of that Some politicians the 16th. Seven and a half 
foiling. It is a beguiling argu- are sprightly at 60; others hours in foe Commons (end- 
men t, but it certainly needs a have started to dodder by 43. ing at l am) plus nearly two 
critical appraisal. The gov- Some who used to be younger hours in the Cabinet Letters 
eminent has been committed than colleagues and rivals to the Queen, ministerial col- 
to long-term spending, taxing, have now overtaken them, leagues and others; inter- 
and borrowing targets as part There was a time when David views with some more. Two 
of an anti-inflation policy. Owen was younger than Shir- days earlier he’d found time 
This has been broadly sue- ley Williams, but I'm not sure to write a philosophical letter 
cessfiiL It is arguable that that post-Yugoslavia that’s to the wife of Lord Tennyson, 
such an election-induced pal- true any more. William whose play The Promise Of 


such an election-induced pal- true any more. William 
icy of a two-pence reduction Hague, foe youngest member 


on income tax would cast 
doubt on foe government’s 
wider economic achieve- 
ments. Criticism in foe City 


to the wife of Lord Tennyson, 
whose play The Promise Of 
May, a melodrama in Lincoln- 


of the Cabinet, is supposed to I shire dialect, had bombed in 


be 34. but he’s older than 
Douglas Hogg, who is 50. 


Gladstone’s presence the pre- 
vious Saturday. He was, as 


This truth goes beyond ever, reading several books at 


boardrooms could easily be I mere looks, ft has often more I one time. Not all for instruc- 


followed by cynicism and hos- 
tility amongst the wider pub- 


to do with motivation, health, 
and energy. This is beauti- 


lic. The trade-off between in- fully illustrated in Roy Jen- 
terest rates and personal tax kins’s strongly, even vio- 


tion. either. On the day he left 
office in 1886 he read the 
whole of Kidnapped. 

Energy is a precious gift, 
butyou,a^o needjnptitation: 


cuts could become a Tory lentiy^reco^pmend^.i^xW^- butyDU,a^o need^ufotitution; 
embarrassment- of Gladstone. Gladstone be> which in Gladstone’s case 

longed to an age when the old was the feeling that this life is 
^^ECONDLY, there Is were even more firmly a test on which you are 

^te^also foe danger of planted in foe driving seat judged for the life to come, 

allowing income tax than they are now. There’s a His diary, Jenkins, says, “is 

cuts to dominate the touchi n g account of the meet- not Just a record. It was his 

fiscal arithmetic. The public ing winch effectively founded account book to God for his 
are frequently persuaded that the Liberal Party, with a tal- expenditure ‘of this most pre- 
reductions in income tax are tering Lord John Russell (67) cious gift of time*.” 




reductions in income tax are tering Lord John Russell (67) 
synonymous with reductions assisted on to the platform by 
in taxation generally. In foe Palmerston, a sprightly 75. 
Thatcher years, general tax- Gladstone's health was 
ation and public spending never secure. But his energy. 


cious gift of time’.” 

Gladstone is sometimes in- 
sufferable.. "He really was a 
most frightful old prig,” said 
Clem Attlee. “Fancy writing a 
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v M w the debate on prisons has al- nor sparklers. 

Ouean’s Soeech todav with ready b6came Tory folklore. Inevitably the Queen’s 

7* UCCI 1 O '-'H 55001 * luua y j vviLi I Conservatives hope there are Speech will give way to the 

frinhton thP» horQP<5 more victories to come, budget. This will be presented 
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II IQt tu/fi WPAifQ flhpprl fif a skilled and combative politi- her 28. incorporating both 
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^ be wary of this lesson and not 

r y*-i go nap on a sharp reduction 

in one tax at the expense of a 
broader fiscal policy. 

\ Finally, there is the threat 

] that a two-pence cut in income 

j tax presents to public spend- 

I H ing. There is a widespread 

\ ■■ backbench Conservative 

/ 1 'V understanding that last year’s 

/ 1 1 educational budget suffered at 

** the hands of the Treasury. 

There is an expectation that 
sound educational argument 
and political sense will ensure 
a more equitable settlement 
for our schools this year. In- 
deed, the luckless Chancellor 
is caught In foe crossfire of 
various Tory electoral judg- 
ments. Some backbench ad- 
acter, neither damp squibs vice is distinctly short-term, 
nor sparklers. and could strain the Conserva- 

Inevitably the Queen’s five reputation for sound fi- 
Spaech will give way to the nance which has been pain- 
budget. This will be presented folly reconstructed over the 


were increased although the both mental and physical, letter proposing marriage in- 
publlc perception focused on was the wonder of his age. His eluding a sentence of 140 
reductions in income tax. For Midlothian campaign, that words about the Almighty." 
a while this produced politi- epic feat of electioneering. Still, one can’t help feeling 
cal success. On foe other was undertaken at 69. Add its that a modest return of this 
hand foe growing r e lia n ce on coda — a series of speeches sense of a deeper accountancy 
non-income taxes resulted in addressed at English railway might do wonders for some of 
foe folly of a substantial poll stations on his way home — the smart young dudes on 
tax. Kenneth Clarke should and it ran to 30 speeches in 15 today’s Tory benches. 
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past two years or so. Ironi- 
cally, many of these voices 


dan. He is moire than happy public spending and revenue, come from the Tory right. 
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r\»I II Itm I Old! ftfc? O Ol ILIlsdi UUUytJL ^ ^ budget, rather than the in no condition for a bout of I 

. .foe flngqighftri disapproval of Queen’s Speech, will restore confrontation, but Kenneth 

T IHE PAGEANTRY of The position of the Govern- the judges’ lodgings. Conservative fortunes. That Clarke knows that he cannot 

;tha state opening of ment is dear; they have a There will alio be measures wisdom should, at least be afford to appease these views, 

parli ame nt remains reasonable prospect of pas- that broadly affect the family, qualified. Labour's massive I expect he will produce a 

matchless. Even the sive administration but they These are likely to indude opinion poll lead probably budget that does pay a sen- 

most austere parlia- have little hope erf pursuing adoption and more partial- overstates their true strength, sible regard for public spend- 

mentary reformer has quailed an active policy of conten- larly divorce. The latter As an election approaches, ing. does realise that govern- 

fram modernising the occa- tious legislation. It will be promises to be contentious, there will be at least a partial ment borrowing has to be 

sion. There is, by contrast, Tory men rather than Tory but there is a longstanding return to tribal loyalties, and restrained, and does believe 

little- sparkle in the speech measures that will fadifan Commons tradition that these this will only be marginally that such resources that are 

A Tory grandee. Lord Conservative fortunes in 1996. matters should be left to a affected by the rates of in- available for redaction in tax- 

Bayford, grumbled in 1910: ha this context the Queen's free vote. This tradition is come tax and by public spend- ation should not be concen- 

“King’s Speech shortest and Speech must be judged. It Is likely to hold, even though ing priorities. A more wide- trated purely upon the basic 

most ungrammatical on re- anaemic in its legislative con- the breakdown of the family spread view is that reductions rate of income tax. It is a 

cord." This year brevity will tent The spin doctors ■ will structure is creating im- in income tax will embarrass challe n ge that is congenial to 

not be a threat but the cus- provide the slogans, but the mease social problems for Labour who will be reluctant his temperament and as a 

tomary leaden prose will fore- reality is that the business which the Government rather to oppose; and that many ex- sunset Tory monetarist I wish 


spread view is that reductions rate of income tax. It is a 
in income tax will embarrass challenge that is congenial to 


ternary leaden prose will fore- reality is that the business which the Government rather to oppose; and that many ex- 
tell political tedium rather managers have had an inglo- than parliament are pre- Tories will rally to the flag. 




than Westminster glamour. 
This is hardly surprising. 


rings task in trying tn provide sumed to accept response This view, generahy held on 
a government programme, bHity. Meanwhile there is no the Conservative back 



has a water- though they have ™dg quite religious Right in British benches, believes a Tory 


I thin majority, and a handful a good fist. of tt 


politics analogous to that in J recovery can. be based upon, a 


sunset Tory monetarist I wish 
h im welL 

The Queen's Speech and the 
budget are likely to confirm 
two Cambridge contemporar- 
ies in key Tory electoral 


of Tory rebels can subvert There is an emphasis on the the US. This element of foe budget that is low-key gener- posts; namely Michael How- 
ministerial Plans as was dem- role of the Home Office and Queen’s Speech will provide ally but with an ambitious ard and Kenneth Clarke. 
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added tax on domestic fheL In significance of Michael How- threat to foe Government 
foe mid-1970s James Calla- ard. Legislation is promised Finally there will be a h 
ghan .was able to reach a on criminal justice and izumi- of worthy measures that 1 


ghan .was able to reach a 
street politician's understand- 
ing with the Ulster Unionists, 


threat to foe Government gambler’s throw, but its dar- foe past 20 years or so have 
Finally there will be a host mg judgment is excused by taken them reasonably apart 
of worthy measures that will the present low-level of Con- and it is ironic they should 
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gration. These are both, con- keep the Commons committee servative support and foe now be chained to the com- 
trovereial areas but their are corridor busy. These include proximity of an election. mon cause of promoting a 


ing with the Ulster unionists, tcoversial areas but they are corridor busy. These include proximity of an election. 
There is no parallel for such a topics where the Tory right- nursery school provisions, a Kenneth Clarke is well able 
strategem today. The wing dissidents and Labour- broadcasting bill on media to play the role of a populist 

state of the Northern Ireland /'Liberal Democrats are un- ownership, and a housing Tory tax-cutter. He has 
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Kenneth Clarke is well able long-delayed revival in Tory 
to play the role of a populist fortunes. It will be a fascinat- 


Smn Fein, makes it quite im- 
possible for even an Informal 


auite im- Conservatives generally be- sweeper of "other measures 
iwfin-mai lieve they can win some popu- will be laid before you”. 
Unionist lar support cm these issues. These are all proposals of a 
Michael Howard's recent sober and consolidating char- 


ownership, and a housing Tory tax-cutter. He bas ing spectacle for the commen- 
bilL There is aim the annual earned respect for contesting tators and, I hope, productive 
sweeper of “other measures the view of the Governor of for the rest of us. 

trill be laid before you”, the Bank of England that the — — 

These are all proposals of a economy needed higher inter- John Bitten is Conservative MP 
sober and consolidating char- eat rates. He can represent for Shropshire North 








































10 OBIT UARIES 

Julian Hough 


A trip along 
the high wire 


Julian Sough, Patrick Bar- 
low's second collaborator in 
the National Theatre of Brent, 
co-star cf Zulu!. Messiah, and 
The Charge Of The Light Bri- 
gade. was one of the most in- 
spired clowns to emerge in the 
fringe theatre for decades. The 
son cf the Cambridge aca- 
demic Graham Hough, he was 
educated at the Friends 
School. Saffron Walden, and 
trained at the Drama Centre, 
Hampstead. He was killed in 
July while Jay-walking on the 
Guildford by-pass. His body 
could only be identified much 
later by fas fingerprints. He 
was 47. 

I LAST saw Julian to 
speak to about three 
pears ago. 1 was driving 
to my dentist and had 
stopped at some lights 
when I heard a gentle tapping 
at the window. I looked round 
and there he was. ‘Tfs Ju- 
lian,” he said, as if 1 wouldn't 
recognise him. “Are you go- 
ing into the West End?" "No 
actually,” I replied, trying to 
chicken out, ‘Tin actually go- 
ing to KensaL” 11 Ken sal's 

fine," he replied clambering 

in. 

He was wearing battered 
brown brogues with paper 
thin soles, I recall, and a 
stained rust-coloured suede 
jacket His hair was wild and 
be hadn’t shaved. He wasn’t 
carrying a can of Special 
Brew though he might have 
been. 1 expected him to rave 
about MI5 chasing him or 
about his psychic connections 
with East End villains or 
about Michael Palin wanting 
to help him mount bis next 
one-man show. But he didn’t 
rave on at aQ. He sat quietly 
and we chatted about this and 
that and he made me laugh. 

“My teeth are so terrible 1 
daren't even smile,” he mut- 
tered. “So how are you?" I 
said, after a silence as Julian 
gazed out at Queens Park. 
“Pine.” be said, "much better. 
Much much better.” Then he 
asked me for two pounds. 
Then he got out Then he 
went For a moment — just 
for a moment — it had been 
as if we were back on the road 
again. Heading for the Lowes- 
toft .Seagull or the Swindon 
Civic ui ah emerald green ‘van 
to perform - Zulu* ■* ! 

Julian and £ worked 
together between 1981 and 
1963 and he was without any 
solitary doubt a comic genius: 


Marion Pitt 


the most singularly brilliant 
talent I have ever worked 
with. After some early suc- 
cess with ray two-man ver- 
sion of The Charge Of The 
Light Brigade, my first part- 
ner Bob Critchley went back 
to the music world and I put 
an advertisement in the Stage 
for a actor to help me re- 
enact the Zulu Wars. Six men 
appeared. Five were forgetta- 
ble. The sixth was Julian •— 
who made me laugh so much I 
thought I’d die. 

I rang him and offered him 
the job. He suggested we meet 
in the National Gallery. We 
walked around and he 
showed me strong male physi- 
cal shapes. We looked at a lot 
of mili tary portraits. He said 
*Tve had it up to here with 
new men. Men should stop 
cowering. They should be 
strong and learn from the 
body language of generals.” 
Then he stood in the restau- 
rant with a cup of tea making 
astounding male shapes, as 
people stared and I sat and 
marvelled. He told me an an- 
cestor of his had carried the 
colours at Waterloo. I didn’t 
believe most cf his stories, 
that MI5 were after him or 


He was seen 
cantering past 
the Horseguards 
barracks on an 
imaginary charger 
barking orders 


that his father was in Worm- 
wood Scrubs. 

But I did believe this one. In 
later years, Julian would be 
spatted by many in a variety 
of bizarre locations. One of 
these was outside the Horse- 
guards barracks in the 
Brompton Road where he was 
seen cantering past on an 
imaginary charger barking 
orders through the railings. 

He had a thing about the 
military. They would also 
send him off the deep end. 
Probably the worst instance 
was oh a "National Theatre of 
Brent tour of Belfast frhen he 
went raging off down the 
ffliankfll Road on a. bitter No- 
vember afternoon hollering at 
passing cars in a thick North- 


ern Irish accent It was also 
his birthday. Somehow he 
made it bade to the dressing 
room where Simon the stage 
manager ba d hung hi** neatly 
pressed dinner suit and a ter- 
rifying array of pints of Guin- 
ness and Jameson chasers. 
The drink came as the terrors 
came. 

On another occasion, an 
army of thousands was trudg- 
ing down Park Lane on their 
way to a rally in Trafalgar 
Square. Julian was spotted in 
a red drape teddy-boys’ coat 
walking calmly past the 
crowds in the opposite direc- 
tion. 1 don’t remember what 
the rally was for, but 1 do 
remember the story of Julian 
in his drape coat. The day 
before, we were to have given 
a special performance of Zulu! 
at the Arts Theatre — to 
which numerous luminaries, 
telly producers etc, had been 
invited. Zulu! had been de- 
vised with Bryony La very 
and directed by Lily Todd in a 
schoolroom with squeaky 
floors in Kflh m-n. it had been 
a success at the ICA and a 
sudden smash at Edinburgh, 
and now we were being 
touted as the next thing - But 
that night at the Arts, I was 
all ready in my evening suit, 
but Julian’s hong untouched 
(like his Guinness and chas- 
ers). 1 can remember bearing 
our manager David Jones 
over the Tannoy as he walked 
out on to the Arts stage, 
"Ladies and gentlemen, 
owing to toe indisposition of 
one of our actors, tonight’s 
performance of Zulu! has 
been cancelled." Of course 
they thought it was part of the 
show an d they all laughed. 

Julian played Bernard 
“Righthand” Black. When he 
played the Zulu chief 
Cetewayo, people said how 
beautiful he looked. One of 
his most terrible and funniest 
moments was his unutterable 
panic at believing vdmgrif in- 
carcerated in the Rorke’s 
Drift medical wing with Zulus 
coming down the chimney. 
My character Desmond had to 
hold him until he calmed 
down. Not easy for Desmond. 
Not easy for me. 

A year later, I wanted to do 
a NTOB version of toe Christ- 
mas Story and asked Jude 
Kelly to direct it I had al- 
ready been away to Iona in 
the Highlands and had 
returned with a very rough 
and endless first draft With 


Leader of the pack 


M arion put. who 
has died aged 56, 
was Mary Black — 
the Leader of the 
Pack according to toe head- 
line on a rather unusual 
column she wrote for the 
Guardian over toe past four 
years. Unusual in that It was 
written by a social worker, 
and you don’t normally expect 
social workers to be able to 
write sharply or wittily. Un- 
usual that she did it anony- 
mously. never going to the 
Guardian office, meeting any 
of the staff, taking great pains 
to make sure no one knew her 
real name. You can’t say that 
about many columnists. But 
then she was an unusual 
woman who experienced 
many unusual changes in her 
life. 

She was born Marian 
Davies in Renfrew and was 
brought up In Carlisle. After 
leaving school at 15 with no 
qualifications she went into a 
local tyre factory. She worked 
in the offices there for 10 
years, during which time she 
married Jeffrey Pitt, a tutor 
nurse in Carlisle. At toe end 
of Iter 10 years she was for- 
mally presented with an en- 


graved tyre — lucky Marion 
— and promised many more 
years — If you do well, 
Marlon. That was the mo- 
ment, she said, that changed 
her life. What am 1 doing here, 
she screamed inwardly - 

So she did O-levels at night 
classes, then A-levels, and In 
her early thirties got a place 
at Ruskin College, Oxford. At 
Oxford she formed a relation- 
ship with a female tutor — 
and it confirmed she was gay. 
Another dramatic change. 
(Although she remained 
friends with Jeffrey.) 

She returned to Carlisle 
after Oxford and became a 
social worker, then to Cam- 
den, rising to team leader and 
manager. She was an inspired 
social worker, loved by her 
colleagues and clients, for her 
devotion, common sense, wis- 
dom — and also her office 
Christmas pantomimes. This 
was a strange departure for 
someone who, until then, had 
no interest in writing. Fran 

then on she kept saying she 
would write a play based on 
toe last days of her mother. 
She put It off, as people do. but 
eventually she did. Who Stole 
Your Scone? was performed 


by the Women’s Theatre 
Group at the ICA. London, in 
1990 and. later became a play 
on Radio 4. 

It seemed then that, despite 
turning 50, she would start a 
new career as a feminist play- 
wright, but instead she turned 
to journalism. It had nothing 
to do with me, as her brother. 
I thnoght she should stick to 
plays, play toe lesbian card. 
She sent off three co l um n s 
about being a social worker to 
the Guardian, out of the blue, 
with no contacts — and they 
immediately published them. 


and asked for more. More 
t han 30 columns appeared be- 
tween August 1991 and No- 
vember 1994. Every one she 
sent was used, wood for word. 
A most unusual record. 

She took the name Mary 
Black from her grandmother 
— feeling she could not use 
her real name as she was a 
full-time social worker when 
she began. I never understood 
how ter style, ter own voice, 
clipped, clever, un d e r stated, 
ironic, just came to her. with- 
out any training or experi- 
ence in journalism. Other 
papers, and publishers, were 
interested in her, but of 
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Another Day 


Beware, genius at work . - . Julian Bough, left, with Patrick Barlow in The Messiah 


characteristic dogged vision, 
Jude plucked out of toe mo- 
rass of quasi-metaphysical 
ramhUnn a moody teenage 
Mary, a bossy Archangel Ga- 
briel, an alarmed God, a hen- 
pecked Joseph, a trio of lost 
Wise Men mid the music of 
Handel. Then she said 
“Please get Julian Hough!” So 
we did. And Julian was better 
and recovered and clear- 
headed and back on form, and 
we asked Tom Cairns to de- 
sign it — and that’s how we 
wrote and created The Mes- 
siah, which went on at Nick 
Kent's Tricycle Theatre. 

I recall with astonishment 
Julian’s Mary (‘T am Mary. I 
spend my days sitting by the 
window sewing' the temple 
veto It is 70 foot long and not 
what you’d call a picnic”), his 
aristocratic Gabriel, his bike- 
riding midwife, his South 
African Herod, and his rendi- 
tion of Fergus the police dog, 
named after the dancer arid 
choreographer Fergus Earley 
(many of Julian's characters 



Marion Pitt: sharp and witty 

course didn't know how to 
find her. Not that she was 
keen on what we like to think 
is proper journalism. I would 
have liked to have seen her 
try fiction. Her writing career 
had arrived late, but she bad 
so many experiences to draw 
on, and looked at life in such 
an unusual light that I felt 
sure the best was yet to come. 

For the last year she had 
cancer and was lovingly 
nursed by her partner. 
Frances. She died at their 
home In Crouch End. London, 
on Armistice Sunday. “Well 
Just have to jolly on," were the 
last words she said to me. 


were named after colleagues 
and friends — like Wendy toe 
sheep, nam ed after his long- 
standing girlfriend, Wendy 
Houston). 

The Messiah was another 
smash. People queued down 
the Kilburn High Road to get 
tickets. Then he did another 
runner. Once more I was In a 
dressing room and “Ladies 
and gentlemen, owing to the 
Indisposition of one of our 
actors, tonight’s performance 
of The Messiah has been can- 
celled" was coming across the 
Tannoy, This time he didn't 
come back. 

Something about success 
sent him running; But who 
knows what else? People used 
to suggest that therapy might 
help, but the idea erf him on a 
couch or sitting in a self-help 
group was laughable. Some- 
times, he checked himself 
into hospitals. He had a few 
spells In prison (other in- 
mates called him “King of fee 
Yard”). But generally he went 
walking. People spotted him 


in toe West End. in Islington, 
in South Ken, in Sheffield, in 
Norwich, in Glasgow. 

The last time I saw him 
perform was at the Drill Hall 
In Chenies Street with a ver- 
sion of his extraordinary one- 
man piece Lord Drainlid’s 
Return. He hadn't learnt his 
lines. And. as he rambled on, 
a script in one hand and car- 
pet-sweeper in the other, 
people laughed till they fell 
off their Drill Hall chairs. But 
they knew be was beat And 
he did too. 

“Sorry.” be said suddenly, 
looking straight at us. And 
that was it really. He never 
came back from the other 
side. People would spot him 
roaming the highways. But he 
was never funny again. He 
used to terrify people. 

I remember one night late 
in the ruq at the Tricycle,, he 
was ploying a Wise Martin 
The Messiah and he swayed 
past me in his long velvet 
cloak in the bizarre Wise 
Men's dance routine he had 
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devised for us. As he did so, 
he muttered to me, 'Tm fuck- 
ing angry,” then swung round 
and faced the audience again 
with his Immaculately impas- 
sive face. It was an inescap- 
ably terrifying moment that I 
have never forgotten. 

I think he was really, really 
furious all his life. He could 
also be Immeasurably kind. 
Those who knew him, please 
spare him an astonished gasp. 
He really danced on the high- 
est wire. Those who didn’t — 
then be sorry you missed one 
of the great ones. He won't be 
at the funeral next Tuesday at 
St Saviour's, Pimlico. He’ll be 
rifling .through heaven's ac- 
commodation register look- 
ing for the room number of 
his hero. Laban. He’ll be 
goose-stepping with the 
angels. 


Patrick Barlow 


Julian Graham Theodora Hough, 
actor, bom November 19, 1947; 
died July a. 1995 


Hunter Davies 


Marlon Pitt, social worker and 
writer, bom July 16, 1939; died 
November 12, 1995 


Charles Scribner Jr 


Hemingway’s helpful hint 


I N 1952 Charles Scribner 
Jr, who has died aged 74, 
inherited the distin- 
guished family publishing 
house founded by his great- 
grandfather in 1846, and be- 
came Ernest Hemingway’s 
personal editor and his 
publisher. 

Hemingway, he later 
recalled, “once gave me some 
rules of life. Among them: 
always do sober what you 
said you'd do when you were 
drunk. That will teach you to 
keep your mouth shut” 
Scribner went to the family 
company straight from his 
duties as a US Navy cryptana- 
lyst during the Korean War. 
and had hoped for an aca- 
demic career. But in his mem- 
oirs, he recalled that he had 
“thought it would break my 
parents' heart if I didn't go 
Into the firm — I was no more 
prepared at age 80 to take 
over Scribner’s than to land 
on the moon.” 

In what became a long and 
ultimately unsuccessful 
struggle to maintain the 
firm’s independent traditions, 
he saw its landmark New 
York bookstore sold and then 
its imprint slowly fade, first 
Into Macmillan, and now Into 


the giant media empire of 
Simon & Schuster. 

,c We were top heavy with 
novels," Scribner recalled of 
the house that had employed 
toe legendary editor Maxwell 
Perkins, and had published F 
Scott Fitzgerald and Thomas 
Wolfe and James Jones, as 
well as Hemingway. 

“He held too long to a past 
ideal of gentlemanly publish- 
ing. when a handshake was a 
deal and writers looked upon 
their publisher as a friend.” 
commented Christopher Leh- 

mann-Haupt, literary critic 
for the New York Times. 

Novels proved an uncertain 
financial base in an increas- 
ingly competitive publishing 
industry. Corporations were 
taking over, the more easily 
when writers and editors who 
had been nurtured by 
Scribner's moved to other 
publishers, lured by fatter ad- 
vances and salaries. Scribner 
fought hard, introducing a 
paperback imprint and a new 
line of reference books, Includ- 
ing a series on embroidery, 
and buying the Atheneum 
publishing house in .1978. 

But six years latsr. the fam- 
ily publishing house was sold 
to Macmillan, just as the neu- 


rological disorder which 
marked Scribner's last decade 
began to rob him of the ability 
to read and write. He was, 
however, able to dictate two 
well-received books of mem- 
oirs, In The Company Of 
Writers (1991) and In The Web 
Of Ideas; The Education Of A 
Publisher (1993). 

Scribner’s remains as a sep- 
arate house within Simon Sc 
Schuster, the name honoured 
enough to be the trade im- 
print for books of literary 
quality. This rump of 
Scribner’s published his own 
two books, and still employs 
his son Charles Scribner m 
as an editor. 

Charles Scribner was bom 
in Long Island in 1921. and 
had a conventional Wasp up- 
bringing, going to St Paul’s 
prep school and then to 
Princeton, where be gradu- 
ated In 1943. He went directly 
Into toe US Navy. He is sur- 
vived by his wife of 46 years, 
Joan, three sons, and two 
grandchildren. 


Martin Walker 


Charles Scribner Jr, American 
publisher, bom July 13, 1821; 
died November 11, 1995 


November is. 1942 . Belzec: In 
the middle of a snow storm, a 
big transport arrived from 
Zomosc. The whole Judenrat 
[Jewish Council] was on the 
train. When they had all un- 
dressed and stood naked, as 
usual, the men were pushed 
towards the gas chambers 
and the women to the bar- 
rack-hut to have their heads 
shaved. But the leader of the 
Judenrat was ordered to stay 
behind in the yard. The 
Ukrainian guards took the 
transport away and the com- 
plete Belzec SS detachment 
surrounded the Jewish leader 
... I saw a middle-aged man. 
pole as death, but completely 
cpim . . . The orchestra — six 
musicians — was usually 
stationed in toe area between 
the gas-chambers and the 
mass graves. They played all 
the time, day after day, using 
instruments taken from the 
dead . . ■ 

The SS ordered the orches- 
tra to play “Es geht alles vor- 
ueber, es geht alles vorbei!" 
and "Drei Lillen” on fiddles, 
flute and harmonicas . .. 
Then they put the leader of 
the Judenrat against a wail 
and started to beat him about 
the head and face with whips 
...He stood there covered 
with blood, indifferent veri- 
calm ... It was six o'clock in 
the evening when Gestapo 
man Schmidt pushed him 
towards a grave, shot him in 
the head and kicked the body 
on to the pile of gassed vic- 
tims. Testimony of Rudolf 
Reder. one of only two survi- 
vors of the 600,000 deported to 
Belzec: in Martin Gilbert's 
The Holocaust Collins. 1986. 


Birthdays 


Ed Asner, actor, 66; Howard 
Baker, US senator, 70; J G 
Ballard, writer, 65; John 
Banfield, chairman. Mobil 
OD Company, 48; Daniel Bar- 
enboim, . pianist . conductor, 
52; Andrew Castle, tennis 
player, 32; Sir Geolfrey 
Chandler, chairman. 
National Council for Volun- 
tary Organisations, 73; Pe- 
tula Clark, singer, 61; Andre 
Deutsch, publisher. 78; Prof 
Peter Dickinson, pianist and 
composer, 61; Dr Helen 
Dnnsmore, chemist and 
women's campaigner, 69; Ti- 
bor Fischer, author, 35; Ed- 
die Harvey, jazz musician, 
composer. 70; Paula Kahn, 
publisher, former chairman 
and chief executive. Longman 
Group, 55; Brian Low, am- 
bassador to Estonia, 58; Peter 
Phillips, son of Princess 
Anne and Captain Mark Phil- 
lips, 18; Paul Raymond, im- 
presario, 70; Sam Waterston, 
actor, 55; Kirsten Wood- 
ward, fashion designer, 38. 


Death Notices 


enrreH, John Honry Oaorna, In Birming- 
ham, on 12 Novomber 1996. liter ■ lane 
IBnOM bravely borne. Much loved father at 
Lestey, Jteoouefine and Alma. His funeral 
\rill tok» pfaco on Friday 17 November 1993 
at 9.30am. at Worcester Crematorium. 
Aiwood Road. Worcester. No flowers, by 
request Donation*. II doouad to Birming- 
ham Kidney Pattern* Association, da A V 
Band, <1 St Nknoias Street, Worcester. 


husband at Elizabeth. 

tether at Kate, Sasha and Peter, grand- 
father oi Hadrian, Arauoto. Augusta and 
Ftortao, and brother a! Darin died unn- 
pactafly on 11 November at SL George's 
HbepHai, Tooting. No flower* please, but 
donations to the Fto/al National fnemute lor 
me Blind Funeral ml Atony Vale Cremato- 
rium on Friday 17th November at 4.00pm. 

GREOOR On November lAh 1995 Profes- 
sor ton at Canterbury, greedy missed tqr 
family and Mends. Raqfaem mass at St. 
Thomas's Roman Caftolte Church. The 
Burgaw, Cantartuy at 124Q noon on Mon- 
day November 20m followed by committal 
at Barham Crematorium at i.aopm. Flow ora 
to C.W. Lyons. 70 Military Rood, 
Canterbury. 

palmer, Mktan D- Died November 15th 
1978. deeply mourned by her daughter 
POuBna. 

9LVERMAN. Rodney, aged 79 suddenly at 
hte home In SL Amain on November 2nd. 
Brother of Marguerite and dear friend of 
Balm. Peace otter much suffering very 
bravely boms. 

In Memoriam 

CUMMNOS. Edward. November iSth 
1992. Gn*to> missed by Panda and Frank. 
Remembered aim love and admiration on 
mt* and every day. 

WgCHBTr. Ftetor Eugen, 151H November 
199Z. Always lowed, never forgotten 

Memorial Services 

J&UN8KY, Barbara. A celebration at the 
life and work a Barbara Metunsky will taka 
place on Friday B December 1995 at 6.30 
Pm-Jntofl Large Hall. The Friends House, 
m Euelon Road. London NW1. Friends d 
"d all »f» knew her 

are invited to attend. 


Birthdays 


SSftS. '52. m your egei 

Krai eyes and enduring love. too. Happy 
Bwmaayi 
To 

0171 All 


announcement tateohone 


Jackdaw 



Licence to hug 

HE STOOD up abruptly — a 
tall lean man in dark-blue 
singlebreasted suit by Paul 
Smith, white cotton shirt by 
Thomas Pink, knitted black 
silk tie by HacketL and 
Church's black leather casu- 
als. He walked to the win- 
dows, working his shoulders 

like a boxer warming up. 
Never enough room in these 
off-the-peg threads, he mused. 
How hateful to be a walking 
collection of mismatched de- 
signer names, rather than a 
smoothly tailored Savile Row 
unity. He meditated moodily 
for a while on the decline in 
British bespoke tailoring 
while staring out over the 


green froth of Regent's Park 
... There had been other still 
less welcome changes. In- 
stead of tap-secret reports . . . 
he was accustomed to read- 
ing while not on active as- 
signment. reports with titles 
like . . . “Ekratapon: A New 
Truth / Death Drug from 
Melanesia" — there came a 
steady procession of these 
thick folders. In them were 
directives: “Affirmative 
Action: Promoting Ethnic Di- 
versity in Espionage,” “Keep 
It in the Closet Accepting 
Gender and Sexual Diversity 
in Covert Working Environ- 
ments,’' and, most ominous 
of all “Talkdown: Towards 
the Nonviolent Solution of 
Hostage Scenarios” . . . 

And no w he Hutched the 
secretaries entering the park 
to take an early lunch break. 
As he watched them remov- 
ing their blouses and ar- 
ranged their naked limbs in 
the sunshine, he thought not 
of unbridled, unfettered car- 
nality but of melanoma. Why 
such morbid though tel He 
drew himself up to his full 
height, scooped his cigarette 
case and rolled-gold Dunhiil 
lighter up from the desk, and 


went next door to the ante- 
room. ‘Tm just popping out 
for a smoke, Mary," he said. 
“If Tm needed. Til he on that 
ruddy fire escape at fee end of 
the corridor.” 

It’s almost against our religion 
to Quote Will Self, buthispost- 
Afodemist James Bond parody 
in Esquire is funny. In parts 

There he clicks 

HERMAN MELVILLE cast 
the sperm whale as a creature 
of “great ferocity, cunning 
and malice.” It’s a bad rap, 
say today’s field researchers. 
“Spermsare very timid. . . 
I’ve seen a harmless fur seal 
scare off a whole group of 
them” . . Males lead much 
more solitary, nomadic lives. 
We now believe that young 
males leave maternal pods at 
about age six, when they are 
about 25 feet in length. They 
migrate to cooler seas, where 
they form very loose-kn it 
bachelor schools . . . Tire larg- 
est bulls, nearly 60 feet long 
and weighing 60 tons ... end 


hemispheres. The bulls prob- 
ably isolate themselves so 


they can satisfy their huge 
appetites with a minimum of 
competition. 

The highly social females 
are more rewarding to study. 
Once we had discovered 
where the whales were con- 
gregating off Pinta Island, 
we picked out a group of 11 
individuals, most likely 
members of the same family. 
The youngest was about two 
years old. Tracking their ca- 
cophony of clicks, we began 
our round-the-clock grind of 
data collection. Our busiest 
time comes when toe 
whales dive and their tails 
lift above the sea ... The 
cows spend most of each day 
feeding on squid and fish in 
the deep world below. Track- 
ing toe whales by sonar, we 
envision them sweeping 
along in broad formations at 
L300 feet or more, staying 
down for an average of 40 
minutes between breaths. 
The closeness of the sperm 
whale femily was on display 
each day, usually in toe after- 
noon, wben toe members 
broke off from hunting and 
gathered for extended social- 
ising. They would collect on 
the surface, sometimes lying 


nearly still, at other times 
swimming slowly or rubbing 
up against each other. The 
steady stream of hunting 
clicks would subside, and 
new, shorter cadences would 
pass between them. These 
Morse-code like patterns, 
known as codas, appear to 
represent a system of com- 
munication unique to sperm 
whales . . . Bulls announce 
themselves with a clang, or 
what we call the Big Click. 
Repeated every seven 
seconds, it sounds like a jail 
door being slammed and 
may attract females or in- 
timidate other males . . . 

Hal W h itehea d listens deeply 
in the National Geographic 
Magazine 

Running water 

A DECADE ago, Gao Soui 
Haans, Stagnant Water vil- 
lage, had one link with the 
outside world, a track that 
ran across the rice fields, 
Down this track went toe vil- 
lage's one notable export 
commodity; humans . . . This 
part of the Pearl River Delta, 
the Three Districts region, 
made famous by toe scale of 


its emigration, had for centu- 
ries produced more people 
than toe land was able to 
bear . . . Now a dozen fac- 
tories have sprouted in the 
paddy fields . . . fields are 
still being concreted over for 
new processing plants. As 
foreign, mainly Japanese, in- 
vestment pours Into the vil- 
lage, all manner of electronic 
goods pourout. Inspect your 
hearingaid, or your karaoke 
microphone: it may have 
come out of one of Gao Seui 



Esquire: politically correct 


Haang*s three plants ... this 
village thrives by mar rying 
cheap foreign capital with 
cheap Chinese labour. But 
there isa twist . . . The villa g- 
er$ do not do the work. In- 
stead, 18,000 migrant la- 
bourers from dirt-poor parts 
or China farther north toil on 
the assembly lines and live in 
dorm i tories. No villager 
works in this company town, 
except as a manager. The 
rest lead the exquisite life of 
the idle rich. “Nobody here,’* 
says an astounded Commu- 
nist official from the big city, 
“wants to put in a hard day’s 
work” . . . 

Chen Chubln, who is vil- 
lage mayor, party secretary 
and company chairman 
rolled Into one, points out . . . 
workers with a modest edu- 
cation are housed eight to a 
domitory . . . while gradu- 
ates get a room of their own 
Build the Socialist Market 
Economy! as the South China 
official slogan now goes: from 
the Economist 

Joey’s Pals 

Duets: The Poetry of Frank 
Sinatra and Friends 


“This Chick Scares Me” 
(With Sylvia Plath) 
Viciousness in the kitchen! 
The potatoes hiss. 

It is Hollywood, windowless. 
The fluorescent light wincing 
on and off like a terrible 
migraine... 

Tm doped and thick from my 
last sleeping pill. 

The smog of cooking, the 
smog of— 

Hey— 

Will Somebody shut this 
broad up? 

Man oh man. what a mouth! 
"Can't A Guy Get A Little 
Sleep Aronnd Here?" (With 

Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning) 

How do I love thee? 

Let me count the ways .. . 

On second thought, sugar, 

Giveitarest 

And close the door 

On your way 

Out 

New York Times Magazine 

You can e-mail 
jackdaim^uardion.coMft.; 
fox 01 71- 7134366: Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. USFarring- 
don Road, London ECIR SER. 


Edited by Vanessa Harlow 
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Rolls secures jobs 
in £l.2bn deal with 
Singapore Airlines 


CBI at Birmingham stays politically neutral 


O' 


Notebook 



US engine-maker 
rival loses order 


Chris BJWTto 

ML ERO- engine-maker 
Rolls-Royce won its 
^^mlargest order ever 
^^^Ayesterday when Sin- 
gapore Airlines said it would 
buy Trent torbofan engines in 
& deal worth £1.2 billion. 

The deal came as part of a 
$12.7 billion (£8.14 billion) 
order for Boeing aircraft, one 
of the largest in aviation. The 
agreement will secure the 
fixture of many of the 22,000 
workers in RoBs's aerospace 
operation and gives the com- 
pany a place in Singapore 
Airlines' order book for the 
first time, dislodging rival US 
group, Pratt ft Whitney, 
which had been frontrunner 
for tiie order and lead engine 
supplier to the airline. 

But there was a setback for 
Airbus Industrie, the Euro- 
pean consortium part-owned 
by British Aerospace when it 
foiled to win any business for 
its A330 jet from the Singapor- 
fon airline. Airbus admitted 
that it was “disappointed” by 
the outcome of the seven- 
month selection process 
which saw SIA order 77 
Boeing 777 twin-engined jets. 
34 on firm order and another 
43 on option. The order will 
be financed from cash flow 


with recourse to borrowing or 
leasing If needed. 

Rolls will supply engines 
for 61 of the Boeing 777s. The 
choice of engine for the 
remaining aircraft, destined 
for Singapore Aircraft Leas- 
ing Enterprise, has to be 
made but Rolls said it could 
win this business too. 

The company declined to 
comment on the impact on its 
profits of the order, but 
sources dose to the airline in- 
dicated Rolls bad offered a 
“very competitive deal”. 

Rolls' shares surged in 
heavy trading and aided the 
day lip higher at 172p as ana- 
lysts suggested that the order 
went for to establish the credi- 
bility of the Trent 800 — the 
world's most powerful Dying 
engine — as a viable power- 
plant for the Boeing 777. 

The SIA order is the ninth 
for Trent, almost doubles the 
order book to £2.5 billion, and 
lifts Rolls' share of engine 
orders on the Boeing 777 from 
18 per cent to 40 per cent 

John Rose, managin g direc- 
tor of Rolls-Royce Aerospace 
Group, described the order as 
“a significant endorsement" 
for the Trent. Martin 
Doughty, leader of Derby- 
shire Comity Council, said 
the order would help to keep 
skilled jobs in the region in 


the wake of the loss of several 
thousand posts at Rolls and 
railway supplier, ABB. 

The SIA order is large even 
by the standards of the world’s 
most profitable airline, sur- 
passing the deal announced in 
June last year worth 
$10-3 billion for 22 Boeing 747s 
and 30 Airbus A340S. SEA man- 
aging director Dr Cheong 
Choong Kong said the bids 
from Boeing and Airbus had 
been dose. Deliveries will run 
from 1307 to the year 2004 and 
will allow the airline's 
capacity to grow at 10 per cent 
a year for the next 10 years as 
it gears up to exploit air travel 
growth in the Ear East and 
Asia. 

The outcome is a boost for 
Boeing which dominates the 
SIACeet, but a bitter blow for 
Airbus Industrie. British 
Aerospace, which has a 20 per 
cent stake in Airbus, said 
there would be no adverse im- 
pact an the jobs af the 7,000 
BAe employees on Airbus- 
related work. 

SIA has been a longstanding 
Airbus customer despite the 
number of Boeings cm its fleet 
SIA ordered eight A300 aircraft 
in 1379, 23 A310s shortly after, 
and two batches of A340S since 
1991. making it the largest cus- 
tomer far the A340. 

Airbus, with 82 so for, 
hopes to have 100 firm orders 
by the end of the year. It se- 
cured 125 last year. 

• Rolls is to outsource its in- 
formation technology opera- 
tions to EDS in a £800 million 
deal which will see the trans- 
fer of 750 RR staff to the US 
computer services group. 


Federal workers sent 
Home as Clinton digs in 


Martin Walker 
in Washington 

O VER 800,000 “non- 
essential” federal em- 
ployees became vic- 
tims of a game of political 
chicken when they were sent 
home as they reported for 
work yesterday, after a mid- 
night meeting between Presi- 
dent Clinton and the Republi- 
can leaders in Congress foiled 
to resolve a row over the bud- 
get and the extension of the 
US debt limit 

The immediate political im- 
plications were grim for the 
Republicans, with opinion 
polls showing that they were 
taking almost twice as much 
blame for the impasse as 
President Clinton, who has 
been able to portray himself 
as the valiant defender of the 
elderly and the Medicare 
health system. 

The eleventh such shut- 
down in the last 15 years, this 

one threatens to continue far 
longer than the usual ritual 
standoff, and start to inflict 
real hardship on the poor, vet- 
erans and new retirees. It 
results from the refusal of 
Congress in authorise con- 
tinuing gov e r nm ent expendi- 
ture, until and unless Presi- 
dent Clinton signs budget 
bills which he says “will in- 
flict real harm on our 
nation”. 

Much of the urgency be- 
hind the clash was averted 
when US Treasury secretary 
Robert Rubin deployed a ser- 
ies of emergency measures to 
prevent the Treasury going 
into default on $26 billion of 
official debt that foils due 
today. 

With an auction of $100 
billion in hew Treasury 
bonds, and a transfer of up to 
$300 billion of civil service 


pension funds from Treasury 
bonds to a separate account 
that at least notlonaHy takes 
it off the “official" debt, the 
US government will remain 
solvent and fend off a feared 
global financial crisis. 

Such a crisis could yet be 

The shutdown 

% of Civilian staff 
Dept cambers laid off 

Defence 258,000 31% 

Commerce 25,100 61% 

State (in US) 6.300 $1% 

State (outside) 1,700 9% 

Social Security 61,400 93% 

admin 

Treasury 124^00 83% 

Housing 11,800 99% 

Interior 57,000 72% , 

NASA 19,800 93% 

Environment 17,700 96% 

Labour 13JM0 75% 

Services affected 


Tourism 

National parks, zoo, museums and 
monument like Statue of Liberty aM 
close 

Food 

No new food stamps isued. No new 
finds for food packages for mothers 
and chBdren in (fire need 
Environment - 
Regulation of environmental 
protection rules stops 
Veterans 

Benefit checks stop for wounded. 
Hospitals stay open 
Social Security 
All currant recipients continue To 
rwafoe cheques, but no new retirees 
are processed 

Centre for Msoasn Control 

4,300 bki off; no more flu vaccines, 
AIDS research; emergency funds 
could be made available if an 
epidemic hits 1 


triggered, if the US courts 
entertain a series of threat- 
ened lawsuits which claim 
this accounting sleight-of- 
hand is illegal. But since the 
government shutdown has 
temporarily halted civil law- 
suits In the courts, legal 
action is for the moment 
stalled. 

Talks continued yesterday 
between the Republicans and 
the White House chief of staff; 
Leon Panetta, who forced a 
similar temporary shutdown 
of government against Presi- 
dent Bush in i960. Although a 
compromise will eventually 
come, and could happen at 
very short notice, there was 
no sign, yesterday of a swift 
resolution, and some White 
House aides are thinking it 
could continue into the 
Christmas period. 

The immediate issue, and 
the popular political ground 
on which Mr Clinton has cho- 
sen to fight, is the battle over 
Medicare. The Republican 
budget would increase Medi- 
care premiums paid by the el- 
derly by $7, or £4.80, a month. 

But the Republicans have 
also tacked on their tempo- 
rary funding bills, which 
President Clinton vetoed on 
Monday, and a host of other 
controversial measures. 
Their bill to temporarily raise 
the national debt ceiling con- 
tained a 112-page addendum 
which Included the scrapping 
of all the environmental regu- 
lations which have they have 
not been able to push through 
Congress. 

“I will not let the Republi- 
cans destroy Medicare", Pres- 
ident Clinton said early yes- 
terday morning. "We can 
balance the budget without 
extreme cols In Medicare, 
Medicaid, education or the 

environment and that is 

what we must do". 


It could be her ... Heritage Secretary Virginia Bottomley yesterday at the CBI 
conference, where she strongly defended lottery operator Camelot's profit levels and 
rejected calls for a non-profit organisation to run the game photograph: sieve hill 

Industry snubs Tory 
appeal to take sides 


Simon Boards, Cefia 
Weston and Larry Elliott 


A DESPERATE govern- 
ment appeal for big 
business to ignore the 
advances of Tony Blair and 
nail its colours to the Conser- 
vative mast was yesterday 
flatly turned down by the 
Confederation of British 
Industry. 

The snub came after Ian 
Lang, the Trade Secretary, 
made an unprecedented ap- 
peal to industry's traditional 
Tory loyalties at the CBI con- 
ference in Birmingham, tell- 
ing delegates: “You cannot af- 
ford not to take sides.” 

His intervention came on 
the day after the Labour 
leader received a warm wel- 
come from industry leaders at 
the conference for his es- 
pousal of a more pro-market 
agenda and a promise that 
penal rates of personal tax 
were a thing of the past j 
• A survey published this ; 
morning by the Institute of 
Management underlines the j 


failure of the Tory party to 
win back disgruntled busi- 
nessmen. Since the 1992 elec- 
tion, the proportion of manag- 
ers backing the Conservatives 
has follen from 60 per cent to 
42 per cent while support for 
Labour has risen from 12 per 
cent to 32 per cent 

Mr Lang accused Mr Blair 
of treating business like a 
special interest group that 
needed to be “appeased and 
beguiled”. But his attempt to 
reawaken industry fears 
about trade union power, the 
minimum wage and the 
Social' Chapter foiled to de- 
liver the clear endorsement 
from the CBI that he was 
seeking. 

Sir Bryan Nicholson, the 
CBI president, said the em- 
ployers' organisation was de- 
termined to be politically neu- 
tral and would judge policies 
from the two main parties 
and the Liberal Democrats cm 
whether they were good for 
business. “We have never 
taken sides. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of members sup- 
port a neutral line.” 


Although CBI leaders paid 
tribute to the Government for 
Implementing policies 
friendly to business, they 
were at pains to maintain a 
stance of studied neutrality. 

The organisation’s new di- 
rector general, Adair Turner, 
attacked those saying that 
the economy was in crisis 
and those trying to talk up its 
performance. "The CBI's 
challenge is to tell the facts 
as they are — facts which I 
believe should make us 
quietly determined to do still 
better.” 

Individual CBI delegates 
were even more hostile to Mr 
Lang. “I don’t like being lec- 
tured at,'" Tony Cash of 
South-east based company 
Weldmuller said. “It was like 
being subjected to a party po- 
litical broadcast They’re tell- 
ing, not listening.” 

Other delegates criticised 
l he Government for seeking 
reward for its performance, 
although some remained con- 
cerned about Labour policies 
on the minimum wage and 
Social Chapter. 


Mutual friends, 
Pic enemies 



NatWest cuts US jobs in bond dealing shake-up Geest slips on profit warning banana skin 


P a trick Donovan 
City Editor 

S IX senior traders at the 
Wall Street office of 
NatWest Markets have been 
sacked as part of a major 
shake-up of its bond dealing 
strategy. NatWest insisted 
that it was not pulling out of 
the multi-billion dollar corpo- 
rate bond trading market 
A bank spokeswoman said 
that the sackings resulted 
from a decision to scale back 
its proprietary trading in 
junk-bonds. NatWest wanted 
to reduce its dependence on 
secondary trading and in- ! 
crease its income from 
launching new bond issues on 
behalf of clients. 

But a senior NatWest offi- 
cial, who refused to be named, 


insisted that the sackings 
resulted from the discovery of 
"oddball trading in an oppor- 
tunistic way.. It was more op- 
portunistic than any strategic 
focus and I think that’s why it 
happened", he said 
i A Wall Street source added: 
“It seems strange that there 
I are different rumours going 
around about this. I am con- 
vinced the entire unit Is being 
closed down but the manage- 
ment are still insisting 
otherwise." 

The shake-up cones just 
weeks after NatWest spent 
$135 million (£87 million) on , 
taking over the privately 
owned Gleacher ft Co merg- 
ers and acquisitions boutique > 
which the company said will 
be the key to building up the 
new issue business." 

Peer Pedersen, co-head of 


capital markets at NatWest 
said the Gleacher team were 
“put of a greater strategic 
effort to change the face of the 
various finance businesses 
we are in.” 

• Kleinwort Benson Invest- 
ment Management is beefing 

up its top team by yesterday 
announcing that it has head- 
hunted Barclays head cf Lon- 
don private banking, Peter 
Saunders, to become its chief i 
executive. 

The move follows the recent 
appointment of Dr Brennan 
Hioms as chief investment of- 
ficer. together with a number 
of new senior fund managers 
an both the UK and European 
equity operations. 

-Sir Nicholas Redmayne 
remains chairman of KBJM 
which has £12.7 billion under 
management. 


Roger Cowe 

G EEST appears to be living 
on banana skins. The ba- 
nana company yesterday an- 
nounced its fifth profits warn- 
ing in three years — as a 
Government survey showed 
that the popularity of its main 

product continues to rise and 
that It now accounts for more 
than a quarter of fresh fruit 
consumption. 

Geest said prices for ba- 
nanas have plummeted across 
northern Europe, so that prof- 
its for the year are likely to be 
well below expectations. 

In a now familiar reaction, 
the company’s share price 
also shrivelled- It closed at 
107 p. down by almost a quar- 
ter and the lowest since the 
company joined the stock 


market in 1986. It was not sur- 
prising that nobody from the 
company was available to 
comment yesterday and en- 
quiries were directed to its 
public relations agency. 

The embarrassment was 
greater than usual because in 
September Geest predicted 
that banana prices would 
remain stable for the rest of 
the year. They reckoned with- 
out the European Union ba- 
nana regime. 

As well as the threat to our 
traditional bananas from the 
West Indies, the EU agree- 
ment to allow more imports of 
“dollar bananas” from Cen- 
tral America appears to have 
resulted in European markets 
i becoming awash with them. 

This is only the latest of 
many slip-ups since Geest de- 
cided to run Its own planta- 


tions in Costa Rica, rather 
than just buying from Wind- 
ward Islands growers. That 
decision led to a catastrophe 
— the company bore losses 
caused by black sigatoka dis- 
ease. which prompted the 
January 1994 profits warning 
and produced a net loss cf 
£11 million for 1993. 

Tropical storm Debbie 
wreaked havoc last year. This 
year's storm, Luis, placed an- 
other banana skin in the com- 
pany's path and brought its 
share price crashing to earth. 

At any other company there 
would be talk of heads rolling. 
But not at Geest, where trou- 
bles are blamed on the Gods 
and the politicians. That feel- 
ing probably protects it from 
takeover, too. Nobody also 
would want so many banana 
skins underfoot 



Edited by 
Alex Bm m irver^ . 

A MONG the remaining 
building societies there 
are, at best, three — the 
Alliance ft Leicester, the 
Woolwich and the Nation- 
wide — considered to be of 
sufficient slxe and stature to 
convert to stand-alone retail 
banks or financial services 
groups. It is recognised that 
the Nationwide, still recover- 
ing from the knocks of the 
early 1990s. may not yet be 
ready — leaving the Alliance 
ft Leicester and the Woolwich 
as the foci of spec ulation. 

Ideally the AftL would pre- 
fer to remain a mutual. It sees 
no point in converting into a 
pic, until such time as ft finite 
the mutual status disadvanta- 
geous In fulfilling Its strategic 
plans. But conditions are not 
ideal. In the merger frenzy 
which has gripped the finan- 
cial sector, the AftL feels in- 
creasingly vulnerable to a 
cash bid from a pic. Indeed, it 
Is understood that the main 
reason it employs investment 
bankers JP Morgan Is for ad- 
vice ondefensive strategies. 

The AftL itself would like to 
grow, perhaps by absorbing 
another mutual — say, a me- 
dium-sized society such as the 
Britannia or an upmarket 
franchise such as the Chelsea. 
Like the other mutuals it 
would, however, be disadvan- 
taged if it sought a traditional 
building society merger, 
since the pics — as instanced 
by the Abbey National's bid 
for National ft Provincial — 
have the capital resources to 
overbid a merger candidate. 

In fact all that the conver- 
sion/merger speculation has 
done is effectively to make 
the AftL and other societies 
like the Woolwich behave as 
if they are in play and have 
little alternative but to con- 
vert. The prospect of £500 or 
more cash bonuses, which 
has been the feature of previ- 
ous mergers/takeovers, is for 
more enticing to members 
than mergers of mutuals from 
which there can be no imme- 
diate cash bonus. 

This is the dilemma which 
has divided the Woolwich 
board and is causing so much 
heartsearching at the A&L. 
There is no level playing 
field, as the Treasury Minis- 
ter Angela Knight suggested 
at a Centre for the Study of 
Fi n a nc ial Innovation seminar 
this week. The slope is tipped 
in favour of the pics with 
their greater access to capital 
and the ability, for instance, 
to conduct all manner erf gen- 
eral and life insurance 
business. 

For a society the size erf the 
A&L. converting on its own, 
with assets of £23 billion, 
might make it even more vul- 
nerable to a raid from a retail 
competitor. Even the Abbey 
National concedes that this is 
still possible. The best hope 
for independent survival for 
the larger mutuals will be 
some grand alliances, accom- 
panied perhaps with the 


| promise of loyalty bonuses to 
members. But as the N&P 
found, that can be a high risk 
approach. 


Auld Lang Syne 

I AN LANG is a very worried 
man. In normal times, as an 
incoming Conservative In- 
dustry Secretary, he could ex- 
pect his speech to the CBI 
conference to be a breeze. But 
these are not normal tiring 
and Mr Lang found himself 
responding to an agenda set 
by Tony Blair. 

Some of Mr Lang's tirade 
was fair enough. For example, 
Mr Blair’s attempt to make 
out that Labour could take an 
A la carte approach to the 
Social Chapter deserved to be 
debunked. 

But overall, the Industry 
Secretary merely underlined 
how completely the Govern- 
ment has lost the thread. In 
ideological terms, there sim- 
ply is not the demand for de- 
regulated capitalism from a 
business community still 
scarred by the recession of 
the past fiv e yea rs. 

For the CRTs construction 
industry members, it really 
makes no sense for Mr Lang 
to state that job insecurity is 
a state of mind. Countless un- 
sold homes and a 10 per cent 
drop in output since 1990 sug- 
gest otherwise. 

It is not only construction 
that now sees the virtue more 
active Government Mr Blair 
was able to convince CBI 
members with his warm 
words because they wanted to 
be convinced. 

But Mr Lang was offering 
more of the same. His argu- 
ment that the Government 
has been responsible for mak- 
ing Britain into a dynamic, 
flexible, ultra competitive 
economy, would probably 
have gone down a storm in 
1967 and 1988, but rings hol- 
low in late 1995. It may sound 
even lamer next year. 


Maiden voyage 

O N THE face of it, the 
figures from Maid, the 
hi-tech group run by 32- 
year-old wunderklnd Dan 
Wagner, were awftil. 

The group plunged into the 
red for the first time in four 
years, and Maid shares sank 
24p to 330p. But even at that 
price, they sit on an extraor- 
dinary rating of 310 times 
earnings. 

Some will say Mr Wagner, 
whose penchant for Donald 
Dock waistcoats left the City 
less than impressed last year, 
has had an overdue come-up- 
pance. The City scoffed when 
Maid came to market and did 
not enjoy it when Maid’s 
share price doubled overnight 
after announcing a tie-up 
with Microsoft. 

Given that and Maid's ex- 
pensive rating, and the fact 
that its fortunes appear to 
rely almost exclusively on 
BUI Gates' whim, yesterday's 
sell-off is unsurprising. Mr 
Gates’s exit from its 18 per 
cent stake in publisher Darl- 
ing Kindersley. is still fresh 
in the memory. 

It may well be that Maid 
does have exciting prospects. 
But until a proper track re- 
cord — and less dependence 
on one customer — emerges, 
it remains a gamble. 


Morton says leaky contracts 
pose threat to Eurotunnel 


Patrick Donovan 

City Editor 

E urotunnel chairman 
Sir Alastair Morton yes- 
terday admitted that the com- 
pany’s "life is threatened" by 
the foilure to establish water- 
tight contractual arrange- 
ments between contractors 
and bankers. 

The company must take a 
share of the blame for its fi- 
nancial problems, Sir Alas- 
tair told a London meeting of 
actuaries-He stressed the im- 
portance of the government's 
private finance initiative. 

He attacked Eurosceptic 
politicians, referring to “hys- 
terical flannel emanating 
from Westminster", And he 
insisted that the priv ate fi- 
nance initiative was a natural 
fbDow-on to the government 
privatisation p ro gr a mme. 

“The PFI take ova: where 
privatisation leaves off” Sir , 
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Alastair said. But he blamed 
the instinctive caution of 
Whitehall mandarins for 
stewing down the process. 

Sir Alastair, who chaired 
the Chancellor's Private Fi- 
nance Panel until two months 
ago, added that the Eurotun- 
nel's main problems arose 
from “structural short- 
comings". He announced his 
resignation from ftp pnwpi 
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Calming 
choppy 
waters 
en route 
to single 
currency 


It could be you . . . Belgian 
Alexandre Lamfalussy, 
president of the European 
Monetary Institute, sees 
a single currency soon 

PHOTOGRAPH: AHNE DEDERT 



Pragmatic road to EMU 


Katerina von Weld or s— in 
Frankfurt and Mark Milner 


T HE European Un- 
ion’s political lead- 
ers, with a couple of 
exceptions, have 
been loud in willing 
the end, in the shape of mone- 
tary union. Yesterday, the 
European Monetary Institute 
delivered what it believes to 


be the means of achieving 
that end. 

The length of time it 
reckons will be required to 
get from start to finish — 
some four-and-a-half years — 
is likely to disappoint the en- 
thusiasts. Equally, the speed 
with which countries signing 
up for membership of the 
single currency club are ex- 
pected to lock in their ex- 
change rates may be less than 


welcome to Euro-sceptics who 
hope the process of monetary 
unio n will take so long it will 
eventually disappear into in- 
finity. 

But the stance die EMI has 
taken, looks to be a pragmatic 
one. The aim seems to have 
been to persuade the banking 
sector, which win be widely 
and expensively affected by 
die introduction of a single 
currency, that the “uncharted 


waters” of monetary union 
can be navigated. Once the 
process is started, the accent 
should be on encouraging 
banks, companies and other 
financial institutions to use 
the single currency, rather 
than on forcing them to do so. 

The EMI's president, Alex- 
andre Lamfalussy, has clearly 
taken to heart public con- 
cerns — especially In Ger- 
many, where the EMI has Its 


headquarters — about the 
need to give up national cur- 
rencies. Yesterday's report 
stresses that the changeover 
should be “relatively simple 
and user friendly” to ensure 
its credibility. 

Mr Lam&lnssy argued that 
public acceptance of what he 
called a “unique exercise in 
economic history” was un- 
likely until the new single 
European currency was given 
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General Accident 


A STRONG PERFORMANCE 








9 Months 

9 Months 


to 30.9.95 

to 30.9.94 


Estimate 

Estimate 


£m 

£m 

General Premiums 

3,301.9 

3,198.6 

Life Premiums 

1,131.1 

653.6 

Life Profits 

44.9 

37.0 

Net Investment Income 

375.3 

339.7 

Underwriting Result 

(61.9) 

(45.9) 

Profit before Taxation 

346.6 

323.7 

Profit attributable to Ordinary Shareholders 

238.0 

237.1 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

523p 

52.4p 



Pre-tax profit of £346.6m was achieved despite: weather 
related losses in the third quarter of £38m net. 




UK underwriting profit of £109.7m (1994: £158.im) : = 
follows a higher level of large claims and subsidence 
losses in the third quarter. 
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United States and Canada report a further reduction in 
underwriting losses in the third quartet, - . ^ * * . 

Good performances in New Zealand .and ^Asia. -- J\ 

Increased contribution from long-term business and 
further excellent progress in UK life operations. 

Current solvency margin 70%. Net assets per ordinary 
share 578p. 


Nelson Robertson, Group Chief Executive, commented; 

"The strength of our operating performance worldwide, together with a 
strong balance sheet, an increasing contribution from life business and 
an encouraging growth in investment earnings, gives me every reason 
to believe that General Accident can face the future with confidence" 


General Accident pic 

General Accident pic. World Headquarters: Pitheavlis, Perth, Scotland PH2 ONH 


a name and he said an infor- 
mation campaign to prove to a 
suspicious public that the new 
currency would be worth hav- 
ing as an embodiment of mon- 
etary stability was overdue. 

Inevitably, the report has a 
slightly patchy feeL The EMI 
has concentrated on those 
areas which fall directly 
within either its own compe- 
tence or that of the EU central 
banks. Politics is left to the 
politicians. 

Some of the timing looks 
tight If the January 1997 
deadline proves a non-starter, 
as it wilt heads of govern- 
ment will be asked to decide 
before July 1998 if their 
countries will sign up to meet 
the next Maastricht date. 
That does not allow much 
time between the release of 
economic data for 1997, which 
will show who meets the cri- 
teria. and the time when firm 
decisions will have to be 
taken. As some of German 
chancellor Helmut.Kohl’s key 
econmomic advisers noted 
yesterday, without enough 
members .the .new.. system 
would be- too unstable and 
they are dubious about 
whether enough countries 
will be able to make 1999. 

For all its apparent practi- 
cality, however, the EMI re- 
port can only mark out the 
route. The key question to be 
answered is not how mone- 
tary union should be 
achieved, but whether there 
is sufficient political will to 
achieve the economic criteria 
demanded by Maastricht and 
whether those who do still be- 
lieve the end is worthwhile. 


Liffe merger 
confirms rank 
in markets 


Ian King 


M erger mania yes- 
terday engulfed the 
markets them- 
selves, when two of 
London’s leading derivatives 
exchanges announced plans 
to Unk-up. 

The merger, confirming the 
position of the London Inter- 
national Financial Futures 
Exchange (Liffe) as the 
world's fourth-biggest finan- 
cial exchange, follows months 
of speculation concerning the 
London Commodity Ex- 
change (LCE), where futures 
contracts in “soft" commod- 
ities like coffee and cocoa are 
traded. 

Under the £9.5 million deal, 
effectively a takeover and ex- 
pected to be completed by 
next June, Liffe will pay up to 
£1.17 for each of LCE's eight 
million shares. 

Both parties insisted that 
the d eal , which follows a take- 
over approach to LCE from its 
New York-based rival, CSCE, 
was not a “merger of neces- 
sity”, and said talks had been 
going on for over a year. 

“The approach from New 
York was highly opportunis- 
tic,” said Robin Woodhead, 
LCE’s chief executive. “We 
were already in discussions 
with Liffe, and all New York's 
approach did was accelerate 
in the public domain what 


was going on in private.” 

Six of the world's biggest 
exchanges have held talks to 
set up links with each other 
over the past year, and 
CSCE's attempted takeover of 
LCE was widely perceived as 
an attempt to stave off a bid 
for it from the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange. 

The market mergers, have 
taken place because many of 
the banks and financial insti- 
tutions that comprise the 
membership of various world 
exchanges have also been in- 
volved In mergers and take- 
overs, creating pressure to 
reduce overheads by merging 
various mar kets. 

Following yesterday’s an- 
nouncement, Lifle's chief ex- 
ecutive, Daniel Hodsan. will 
head the enlarged exchange. 

He stresssed that none of 
the LCE’s 82 employees would 
lose their jobs, but refused to 
rule out the possibility that 
the enlarged organisation 
would move away from the 
Square Mile. He added: "We 
would very much like to 
remain in the City, but must 
look at the alternatives.” 

The merger is the second in 
just over three years for Liffe, 
which Unked-up with the Lon- 
don Traded Options Market 
(LTOM) in March 1992. It has 
swept aside challenges by 
European rivals, including 
Frankftirt’s DTB and Paris’s 
Matit 


£94m wiped off 
Arjo’s shares 


Ian King 


jQfpe/Qdkc 



A UJO Wiggins Apple- 
ton, the Anglo-French 
paper giant, yester- 
day saw £94 million wiped 
off its market value after 
warning that full year 
profits this year would be 
“materially lower” than 
last year. 

Arjo shares fell ll’Ap to 
194KP — after hitting 
their lowest- level for a 
year at one stage — after 
the company said .trading 
during the second half of 
the year had been “disap- 
pointing ” and that a reor- 
ganisation of its European 
manufacturing opera- 
tions, costing at least 
£100 million, was needed. 

The sell-off spread to 
Paris, hitting shares of St 
Louis, the French con- 
glomerate which owns a 40 
per cent stake in Arjo, and 
whose shares fell by al- 
most 7 per cent. 

* The company, which 
specialises in top-quality 
glossy and bracing paper, 
employs around 18,000 
staff worldwide with more 
than half in Europe. 

Job cuts look certain 
after Arjo, which only last 
week said that profit mar- 
gins were under pressure, 
said it would have to cut 
capacity. Blaming de- 
stocking by customers, 
Arjo said it had not yet 
fully decided on how to 
make the cuts, but said it 
was committed to “sub- 
stantial" rationalisation. 

Analysts said Arjo had 
been hit because the boom 
in paper and pulp prices 
over the last 18 months, 
during which some paper 


prices jumped by 50 per 
cent, had started to slow 
down. 

Many of the company's 
customers had started to 
hold back from ordering 
new supplies in the hope of 
baying new stocks 
cheaper. 

The problem has been 
exacerbated for Arjo be- 
cause stockpiles, having 
been boosted by panic buy- 
ing dazing the price rises, 
are high. 

Yesterday’s profits 
warning . completes, .what 
has been an uncertain 
1995 for Arjo’s share- 
holders. 

Until July, Arjo shares 
had been surging on 
rumours that St Louis was 
preparing to sell its stake 
in the group, prompting a 
full takeover bid, follow- 
ing the death in January of 
its chairman Bernard 
Damon. 

Since then, the shares 
have retreated on fears of 
foiling margins and lower 
sales. 


Aijo Wiggins 
Appleton 

Share price (p) 
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You can now access the Lincolnshire 
Heartlands by road, rail, air, sea and P.C. 

‘Hard F.U-IS Software' comaii* everything you could possibly want to know 
about the Lincolnshire Heartlands, from current sices to workforce profiles m information on 
our new University, due to open iu 1996. 

\lyim want to expand or relocate your business, or ywir clients business to an area 
With a great future, you can get a tree copy of this disk by calling Julie CoopeV on (.1523- 
564466. Alternatively, you can call or Tax her on 01522-540086. 

Campaign Office, Beaumont Fee. Lincoln LN1 IDJ. 
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Tennis 


Becker rallies 
to fans’ support 


DavM Inrim In Frankfurt 

0 ONE sleeps when 
Boris Becker is on 
court — or not when 
he is cm a German 
court In his own country 
Becker is men's tennis; and to 
Becker the support* ve Frank- 
fUrt crowd — ‘They're like 
my doubles partners” — have 
been the main reason for him 
reaching (he ATP Tour Cham- 
pionship final twice in the 

past three years. 

In yesterday's round-robin 
pT«trh they roared him, as 
requested, to an eventful 
three-set victory over Wayne 
Ferreira, who heard he was in 
the draw as Andre Agassi's 
replaceme nt only on Friday. 
“They know when I need 
them,” said Becker. 

This was the opening of the 
last such event to be staged 
here and Becker won 4-6, 6-2, . 
7-6 on his eighth match point 
after denying the South Afri- 
can a 5-4 lead in the third with 
a second serro to the midriff 

B was that close. Flerreira 
had the packed arena in a tor- 


ment as he denied Becker vic- 
tory four times in the 24- 
point, 13-minute 12th g ame 
and it was not until three 
more match points had been 
saved, as Ferreira closed from 
0-4 to 5-6 to the tie-break, 
that his challeng e ended. 

There is no respite for 
Becker. Today he faces the 
world No. 1 Pete Sampras, 
who needed only 66 minutes 
to open his defence with a 6-3, 
6-3 win over Yevgeny Kafelni- 
kov. Sampras served 18 aces 
and was a model of efficiency 
against an opponent unable to 
convert any of the dances he 
created. It was not a perfor- 
mance, thAngh to Tingpr in 
the memory. 

In contrast the 12th game of 
the Becker match had enough 
to satisfy any appetite. The 
German won. the second point 
with a volley after falling 
over; on the ninth the Ger- 
man federation flag, a 15-foot 
affair, fen from toe ceiling; 
and at the end Becker’s 
father, on the nod from the 
player, left his seat and 
remonstrated with an over- 
enthusiastic supporter who 


flung his jacket high In cele- 
bration and lipped Deutsch- 
marks to all directions. 

The man was standing di- 
rectly behind Ferreira and 
clearly got on Becker's 
nerves, affecting bis concen- 
tration. Eventually his Gather 
got the message. "After 28 ; 
years he knows when rm i 
pissed of£” Becker said. 1 
Becker attributed his early 
difficulties — tentative, slow 1 
and even clumsy — to Fer- 
reira’s bold aggressive game. 
Indeed he felt fortunate not to 
have lost the first set 6-1. But 
at 0-1 in the second Ferreira 
lost his serve on a string of 
errors and Becker, whose 
serve suddenly began to fire, 
took control through his supe- 
rior net play. Even so the 
third set went with serve 
until the shoot-out 
For Ferreira, losing the 
first four points of toe tie- 
break was disastrous: Tt left 
me too much to do.” Though 
be looked tired he said he had 
energy in plenty. “I just 
didn’t serve well enough. It’s 
tough to beat Boris with a 
second serve.” 


Pierce’s off-peak finale 


David Mercer In New York 

/ N JANUARY Mary Pierce 
looked set to conquer the 
world after she swept 
aside Arantxa Sanchez VI- 
carlo to win her first Grand 
Slam title in Melbourne and 
become the world No. 3. 

Yesterday, that world 
seemed a cold and uninvit- 
ing place to the 20-year-old 
after her 6-2, 6-3 defeat by 
Anhe Huber I n th e first 
round of the WTA Tour 
Championships at Madison 
Square Garden. 

The match illustrated her 
problems. There were occa- 
sional superb winners but 
far too many extravagant 
mistakes. Her shot selection 
was questionable, footwork 
ponderous, confidence brit- 


tle. She lost the first six 
points, and only when win- 
ning three successive games 
to lead 3-2 in the second set 
did she seem capable of vic- 
tory. Yet she won only four 
more points in a winfeTi last- : 
ing merely an hour. 

Huber did not have to 
play particularly well for 
her fourth win in five 
matches against Pierce. As 
the world No. 12 said after- 
wards: “I think she doesn't 
like players who play ag- 
gressively. I feel confident 
against her. I think she's 
getting a bit crazy now." i 

Pierce tried to appear 
calm as she put down a 
“really tough year” to 
injury and then Illness. 
“To play at the top of my 
game I have to be physi- 
cally at the top. IPs very 


demanding of my body." 

Her explanation was no 
more convincing than her 
performance; she must now 
reassess her game, and her 
training regime. 

While Pierce has slid to 
No. 6. Japan’s Klmiko Date, 
Huber’s next opponent, 
just reached a career-high 
fourth place. Her neat 
gronndstrokes under- 
pinned the 5-7, 6-3, 6-4 win 
over Jana Novotna. 

Although Monica Seles is 
not playing this week be- 1 
cause of knee and ankle in- 
juries, her importance to 
the women's game is toes- : 
capable. She was here to ac- 1 
cept the WTA Tour’s Come- 
back Player Of The Year 
award, and her picture 
dominates the cover of the 
tournament programme. 
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Racing 


Lackendara 
the star turn 
in Knight raid 


Short haul for Huber . . . 


Ron Cox 

W ITH six winners in 
the past fortnight, 
Henrietta Knight has 
her horses fighting fit The 
Lockinge stable is repre- 
sented at all three of today’s 
meetings and could come 
away with a treble, starting 
with Lackendara in the Lim- 
ber Hill Chase at Kempton. 

Having gone particularly 
well first time out to the past 
two seasons. Lackendara is 
worthy of close inspection 
with Jamie Osborne booked. 

The partnership beat The 
Glow on their debut at Kemp- 
ton in 1993 when Lackendara 
proved himself a useful nov- 
ice over fences. He later came 
up against Coonawara over 
the course that same season 
and was beaten 12 lengths, 
trying to concede 101b. 

This time Lackendara gets 
121b from Coonawara, who 
was not so good last term and 
may be best watched until 
proving he has recovered his 
confidence. 

Lackendara (2.00), run- 
ner-up to Oh So Grumpy first 
time out at Kempton last sea- 
son. can go one better at the 
expense of Seven Of Dia- 
monds, who will come on for 
last month’s Newbury run 
and Is fancied to turn the 
tables on Mulbank. 

Supreme Lady (4.10). in 
the bumper at Hereford, and , 
Yes Man (3.50) at Haydock ; 
can keep the pot boiling Cor 
the in-form Knight stable. 

The Edward Hanmer Me- 
morial Handicap Chase is toe 
feature race at Haydock. 
Charlie Brooks, who pro- 
duced Florida Sky to win at 
Cheltenham on Sunday 
following a lengthy absence, 
should have Couldnt Be Bet- 
ter (2J20) tuned up for this. 

The eight-year-old lost his 
way in toe latter half of last 
season, but had been in crack- 
ing form early on, winning 
three of his first five starts 
and finishing a dose second 
to the ill-fated Raymylette at 
Ascot A repeat of that form 
| will make him hard to beat 
she took only an hour to beat Mary Pierce phoio&iaph:stan honda I here. 


Superior Finish, one of 
Couldnt Be Better's rivals 
today, will be on Jenny Pit- 
man's shortlist for the newly- 
named Greenalls Grand 
National Trial at Haydock on 
February' 24. 

Yesterday the sponsors and 
Haydock announced they 
have doubled the prize money 
for the three and a half mile 
race, formerly known as the 
Greenalls Gold Cup. to 
£80,000, making it the joint- 
second richest handicap 
chase behind the Grand 
National. 

Rlc Cowan, marketing di- 
rector for Greenalls. said: "If 
this doesn't attract a strong 
field then 1 guess nothing 
will. We think the race is the 
essential stopping-off place on 
the road to Aintree.'* 

Since 196B the contest, 
which falls five to six weeks 
before Aintree. has been used 
by several subsequent Grand 
National winners as their 
final warm-up. 

Red Alligator finished fifth 
to the inaugural running be- 
fore triumphing at Liverpool 
and others to emulate him in- 
clude Red Rum in 1973 and 
1977, Lucius to 197B and Party 
Politics in 1992. 

The new-look race will be 
part of Master Oats’s pro- 
gramme again this season 
even though it falls just two 
weeks before the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup. He won the race 
two years ago when it was 
switched to Kempton. 

Gordon Richards, winner of 
the Greenalls in the past with 
Rtous and Twin Oaks, nomi- 
nated Thrtan Tyrant as his 
main National horse this sea- 
son while Martin Pipe prom- 
ised to support toe race. 

“Full marks to everyone 
concerned. My Aintree horses 
are likely to include Miinne- 
homa, Chatam and Riverside 
Boy. It's possible that Carvills 
Hill will join the list. You 
never know!” he said. 

One steeplechaser who will 
not make it to toe track this 
season is Harcon. Jim 
Dreaper. his trainer, yester- 
day reported that Harcon had 
sustained a leg injury and 
will be out for at least a year. 


Kempton runners and riders 


Haydock card with guide to the form 
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1.00 iiraiE»BnraiiofifiW’iKW»CEirc»>»EWBUiaBCi^i 
101 CAR CAN CHAJSJI (1 3) J PmtE* 6-t2-0 — 

lot a«u»>- natu re aw gopQL moot s-i i-i i 

Ml HM-CB3 PPratTCHA H iW r— (14) JJoatora 6-TP-I3 

10* MIW- TMOMMNirctMOaMtMH 

10* 03-0 CAPTAIN aUUXMlADt (22) DThan S-10-4 

10* WW- oonjHO{TQ«)j»ral»PosOi»6-»^ 

1W P4-P —nCMMW . ti WTC— y5-m . 

100 082223F- HOLLO NARY DOU. (03*) S Utter 6-HH) 

100 WP-P THOEOO»OU*(4)JBrtJger 0-10-0 

TOP RNM TM Tltely^ OM 0, CM OM OMrta T, TMpM 0M|M • 

~|— ■ 8-1 Can Can Ota*. 3-1 TWarty"! GJR. 6-1 Taagrt MflM. 7-1 D a 
Uanmlada. 3-1 HUB Mary DoS. ttri Oozlan. EH Rad Omul 


1 CWn *r. Captain 


1.30 W Sir EOfKlllUBOiJit W I iWW taC^TOO 

*M 0 DARKY 4IAIX (14) Mra M McGomt 4-11-0 — Rtoe4Soart 

XU 1H IXimOft PWOraXB (2*) (W) N Twilton-Doirtfi* &-TV0 

an QUNDOI A TtarMfl 4-1V0 — *»*■ 

X04 0 JET OOWCWJ lira JPt1»n«-n-0 ERpra* 

10* 0F6 I— T (AIMI (93) A Chamberlain 6-1 VO 

m W LABT«rACXi)HHaiidara«i5-il-0 • — JIABurtl 

EOT 121 BEIT RAT (ll)DBnionb 4-11-0 A ■«€■*■ 

XU mWFJBHtofdS-ivO rwa 

XU WS8Z- VMM WAJHLB1 (*XQ) Mrs P Hotanoa 5-1D-6 _ 

. OtMapS-a Lady Fraa. TM Bdarlnr Pom*. 3-1 Raai Feta. *-1 Quafl.5-1 Oantfoa. 10-1 Wrao jtojjjar. 
SS-lJtaBcya, 33-1 Drany Gala Oimmmw 


001 21HM — MBIEI taw (ClttRWargnNw *-11-7 — 

*u m coomwuu tom JiSKEfL 

an vmfp- mua a aucx pm m o Bsw* 13 - 11 -fi * ?■*» (*» 

M* VWO* HUH* un tO>PHqW4 Ml-j. - 

MO 311-121 Of n C1MCP1 1W) K B*Bp7-11-a - — R Dui-jnH ir 

M* PZtl24*»MOrDIIUI0M»(mm(P*}RAlnar10-W-H * *■*■ 

MT uwaw>*«*mr)cc)ktoMiwt^io-8 

MO 4M18V- TMtaXMETBAHCiaW JfflfcrtO-TO-T ; . 

ao» 3iiwaFTreoiflwt4)mDap»i3rt^»f, jj r* 7 

010 3VC-6S sold CHmCS(S4)(D) H Pima MW 

1 Wiremim«HB 0 «Aa,LtOMOnT,IUUI 

-titan 7-8 Uutank, 4-1 tni « Otanomta. 5-1 Slamot. 7-1 Coomnara. Uataotara. 5-1 T he Okra, 
18-1 Ttai Mdgot Man. Ghna A Rode fttaraaara 


801 OP-2223 TBI JAY {14} fl Stonge 5-1 1-TS BPm 

Mt annuo- wnm mMXMBPtmu anna 6-n-iz pho 

MS 12WZ4- Wtaam T[W)J Hnfl B-1V10 MAP 

004 0»n31-*TABMAMCITfl#O)CMNT1»«oi>-OBvta«5-10'10 SJmj 

t oo WMT — a J B « i1ta ata l»*, ff »0 M I O| f»4O* 

BaMtao 7-4 RadaaayauaaU, 3-4 Star UaitaL 3-1 Caponwray. 5-1 TwaJay 

3.30 ITAXMt HOHCE CHAU 

001 aatn-i ouionr CALK fUiw naa ataa 5-1 1-* MAP 

Mt 00-1 nXTOTHI MKOE{14} (CD) R Alter 7-11-6 *IW 

Ml 113321 «H«B MU nOmPHadowt-n-S MHd 

■04 F43344- OHOUHO HUT (XOT) H BucMar 5-11-6 BPm 

•OS 11C54- XK9K3UUi>CX(844) JXIng6-11-0 QUpl 

ooo wors- poop* mood amort *-n-o mu 

00T 212210- CUTAMM.V flEONO (U3) D Mcfeatan 5-JO-B Altai 

•00 4711230- AOOOMDOAU{X4WT FaaUrB-10-S RDM 

«M TOU.M*WMl«)JPa7T«R-'S-e — M ilt 

TOP POSH TM Bw IWTfeB Bmp* B, *m Mi T, DaPtap CUi ■ 

u%7-i Certainty Sfennu. 0-3 Sanood Can. 6-1 ftw To The Ftescue. 6-1 Paon Wood, 7- 

IWttay Cals, 6-1 bctataltodi. 12-1 Qroond Nd 


-- SAP M -nM 
S .luma (7) * 


Dttoy CUg. 6-1 bdutaHocti. 1Z-1 Sroond Nri On— a « 

4kOO HAIUPOED ST4IBAIID OWEN EH FIAT RAH Ml C1.0M 
1 1 AMMMnO CAP) UflyHanlti 4-11-10 M- P P-Oarriw 

m 

1 ill iiiHUtiii tini| Hu irmim n i unrat 

I ■ 0-0 CUPTDX (tl) R Qnds 6-1V3 DNarrlc 

4 COtmfKY BOY J BrUgBr4-1V3 BaeMBridvar 

m 

• nn — m*iiofliin[inrita)imii i n t — . — simw 

• 2 OOM POE UXtCH (M9 Ulw N Ktaghl 4-11-3 PHqntl 

T 40- tXTXK FMUXC t*1TJ CEtaey 4-11-3 — Altapta 

0 ■ORHKUR noon RSmsoa 6-1 1-3 H P— 6p 

• HYXnc OU N CtaaeiN 5-1V3 FCw—r(7) 

to 445-OH1HPUr(17«UTi»pktax4-TM Pltahar(7) 

11 PUP* PROfUMMTwbtaD-DaviaB 4-1 M 9J0faw(T) 

« 5 ROVALDHDOA HU tira IMcKle 6-11-3 — LItanay 

1* 4 nxooUB(aHC Eoenon MVJ — — JIM— 

14 THE Q—T PmAA UlM H Kdcya &-11-S taJCd4y(T| 

1* 5-4 OMCUOmflDUnM UcCeorl 9-1Va OMcConl 

1* WMS1XUmMriJRH*rwa.iWG5-1V3 HrABMdta|(T) 

IT 0- AKOTHU OUT (XM)B14eei«n 6-10-12 B P— X 

10 reUUPOflKxnUnBSantara 4-10-12 - - ■ - «»a(0 

X«WtapO-4 Andanta. 6-1 PnCi f r o ttaa. BU — ttaaa. 7-1 Qana For L—n. 12-1 Uncle Bert. 14-1 lata Ba 
Fr««it Royal Dedda. ArtOmte, Oo T1» Hy 1>n— 1 


E B n — ad p 

FCoc— r(7) 

Pltahar(7) 

tJOf— (1) 


4 nuvr QUMS(aoi C Egerun S-n-3 - 

nKOMT PIDAHIQmH Ktacya&-71-3 

5-4 OMCUBUTCIDUnM UcCaml 9-1H 


1-10 BMOSTOW SSLHM KAEDKie MBBU ta* If tMBE 

1 3-RI3S5 COMM IBU.(14)(Q) R H(S{a«8-li-T0 

x tents- phojxbt* bate 0 x 4 ) (coiR B—n*-n-5 

0 : «3-« rat ABO ssmora *■*»*» HV4 

4 3t3P3F XEtOMKEi HOTAL (W) DBptM 440-13 

• FSP-OM OXOmlUME (1^ FJantM) 7-10-42 

• msCOAXBP*«OWO«(W?JARo™7-HW2 

r S23-EX Etsm BtAUd*) lira A HanOan-Mriqr 540-16 
B 405SPK MtTAMT MOM (1044) A Jooaa 7-UJ-t 

• *WPW BREU. til) KBurta 6-104 

10 8-21046 tnmOEK XP E Wi WWflU —flya MIM 

ft QBBT CxxCKMiUOE 1141 J McMnt 4-«J 

11 OrtS-IlillfnB (200) IfissMHoatand 5-10-0 

It PPffOe*-IT10«AMD(M1)JBan(w6-ie-0 

1UPWMTMftnM rtl iaoaE,PPE ,. | ta l M .T,B W di* 


Bgyiiiwp. 10-1 Staten 6Pprew,B (aaiL 14-1 BMtawl Manx: ■ 18 — u* 

^.40 tSMETf PHEilW iW AItia M U BW WBEHCAPCXAtEXra mx*oi 

1 ARpl-2 JM VALEEnNK (SR) CBnMd 2-11-10 ' ! AWMOto 

t -311FaAEMOD{*)CBlMlB4-11-0 ; _EJ— 4(7) 

3 33-C253 MAQ OP TlORBBtfP) (CO) JBftafley 0-10-13 _MltUU(8) 

4 «J28-U DUHnVtXACOBfttlHHMa 0-10-3 EUwn*M(T) 

5 AWH PHWMI AABI(g1)J Boat 13-10-0 — UltaM(D 

• 4WtH>aABHHr*)BScr1vMlO-l(H) — EEartutn 

7 0-485 AOECnoMECIl) F Yanflap lVIO-O lIPBMMMtn 

• ME446 MAtCAUt UBT ff)M TTgaaca W-IM ....— .J tea ta (7) 

TOPIMnnihaMI.Ixptifeita T.BtalMMtaa* 

BeNtata 4-4 Man Itaod. 4-i Jra VaMtee. B-i Maggoa Onun. 6-1 Ounhary Beacon, ifl-1 Fraui Rtai. 
AiWteta.aiHMaaetfalady. Bnmmn 

2.10 i MEaita U i f O U tat»t mUlA ¥MMHeEHUWBtB»T01UlfCVMa 

1 40fl1 JM— * 

1 lBOYAUAEBaA(W(»Mrall0nliy1Vff ■ ■■ — - ***■— W 

t BOUBOOMMEAW JuAa HMt — — 

4 CVEMMOmSUamba «-« 

• 0! XUWieALUi(H)J Sratnap 10-12 OwLatataOJ* 

a o poanu(if)itnPDePWdio-Q ax a i p) 

r ittrBumcitaniMi — — APNaftw 

8 a aUauMOT KCamnobafn-Bnan iH trmtmm 

■ IWMMI 10 annuli OwialW — j *— ?g . 

10 8gH0CKTPWUMITHa)RBrXWaM07 OWpjiaP) 

11 CamAWWAMMIH — . — » Minirp 

It HHOMOnM(1ESnioH1W — — BMuati 

ia FMXEDmoan*)DLtaMaimio-r — — ... . ..P t tMin a t t a 

M BBtMMMBE tux IMPPPa 10-7 .., M . _- W|M )ta t a 

TOP PO — TMi tapMa «iatat,mta7,4l C7 « M ta* 

BUM p«-4 VMA MRwMa AapM^ 11-2 Santa* Bay. »-1 Al Cemtata. 18-1 MCMal BW.1B -1WM 
neU.BBtateaiw;a»-iaiaft»ttfita 14— 


2.40 •OUNUIUllAV DOB MOWS CHASES* If 1 10yds C2^1* 

1 R14P-HHXIUT Pin (IH) (GOO Lady SBraoka 7-11-7 RJMmmP) 

t iiOMWFEniiccMianRJbaBiiwvo „ahm>— * 

S liaiOB- PWmU»tetaO5)N™tara-Ort«i7-11-0 — — T 11111*11 

4 WOW MIKE PBtBWJaMta 6-1V0 RBMbnqr 

• 0371028- MB PAIMOA (MS) Mn J RaMrae-Banm 7-11-0 RttawM 

a Q06P/-0 CM KBll (4fl) J FVkMtne 7-1T-0 MSfcratt 

7 e-nwmrWBKE(SS8)P MUA 6-11-0 APtat&p 

TOP POW TM Itaq taaka *, Hptanqr Rn • 

BaOtar 6-4 9ta nay Berta. 0-4 Flag Logic. 5-1 RatfPaiada. 6-i rtflfrwyRve. 10-1 Feama. 26-1 hew 

tnTteHrg.aa-lSpeltoy- Tn— 

3*1 0 BWHOM FROW NOMCX MAXDIGAP HURDLE Xm tf 1 lOpta Cl ,081 
1 32ffP8^ 1 MMX ill imam ’HPtl (,i imt Fewer B-U-H APMeCap 

1 4M UTTU COURT ODE BMW 4-1Z-0 BPaataB(S) 

a 01425-84 STAI>POUAIMtf«T)K Salley 5-11-13 A Thornton 

4 04BZ8- ROOCWHWWI (340) PlJaek* 6-11-0 T Main 

a 604-440 Towrn WIT OJB—ey 5-71-8 — — «MrL«ta(a) 

a 30464-a FIAWAX ttn) BlteaHye 5-T1-4 JtlUHaRn 

7 660PO-0 WOBT aXAIfnPlll (7) K BrtdOMnar 4-10-13 Otandta 

• 0M-405 RO0IIIUN(14)BLJMeflyii5- , IO-e PMUauflla 

• M060M* DOMEOKfVMB (11) FTurtar 6-10-1J SHkhriim 

10 St«EJ CARU»rOI«»UOItT*(«) (OP) 0 074*41 7-B-1Q VMMtay 

11 3WW- NBBWOODKfflVE(ni)A JOHaoey-E)-? MCHM 

tf DM) HURT AMBL1 (ft) UtaaURaftaad 4-10-7 Omy Lfww * 

U 54PWH» CB.T1C UW40 (11)T UOTtPI 8-10-0 -J Ja to an a (E) 

litf-p' 1 r*— " in— >■ — . . pv^..a-j u Tfl-1 , 

H Wanxfc LBta Cmit »«»" 

340 HBOESOUAM NOWISE HARDICAP CHAU Sra ES,704 

1 4BB46-IBNmP0UV(ta«0»etateMHl-'B Jj ta ta m w i M 

X 2023V POWEA(Sn«)T«rttaf$-rH »■»«• t 

I Paf2/2-2 | PMWn«T«tL(U)PHodian16-11-6 Stannnpli 

4 VPP5P- PlA P UtCKUO (40) NTIMBn-OWMt 8-11-6 .TJWU 

B 25-3321 IIEM M I BU OI AIIAErofmnOPWflBte 5-11-fl APWMtof 

A nPflUU DOtaT RUE W (*1 UCtandM 6-10-0 — - — — ULJaHenl 


, > Mf2M»Pi(MiMfim.(1*)Paiiterfl8-1V6 

4 VPP5P- PlA P UtCKUO (41) NTIMBn-OWMt 8-11-6 .T JMka 

B 25-8321 IIWW M I ■I HIl AWaromheaPMcflcte 5-11-41 APMoCn 

0 OMVOU DOIITMSRIilW UCtaffd«iC-1O-0 . — ULJaHenl 

TOP RMEIIWSi Hailwrt BooltanM B,*|UbIii| Baal 6 

BMUM7-4 Herbert BwfctMA.3-1 mm 7-t UdyaFeny. 1W Rw)ack LM.B-1 Sjttrtig tan, 33-1 
PqHWwUa ~ 

4.10 BBMU3I 1 AWT tUMfOmYaWUAHBIBI mTBACt trail C1430 

1 T2- COOL! HBJ. (170) DMctdtoe 4-1V7 XKat«ep(5) 

9 RMR1A WAKWWV BflalWio 5-11-0 -BArnetaCT) 

a CAROUP* CRUSADER Hr* JRa«rae-Baninj4-ivO M P an ta eff) 

4 cOrereW*HYBeaaMte*-iHJ . 

■ 35- HAUIIIA (tt*) B CJntetan S-1V0 UMRfcw* 

6 BEWIMBII0IW(inNT1imgn5-1i-0 ....TtoraraAa(S) 

7 KWatfORBIMA JHuBU4-iVB Sbmn(3) 

■ LAPT P WX XU OOMW State 6-n-0 JA-taftAta 

t 4 IIAIIMrS9UUJK(15)N TMoan-OaiM V11-0 ■KUtetaftT) 

10 MAYlMtaAOttHMeCoftanaVIVIl J W a l .e teta 

11 0- MUYUW0H(a*a)Bfi««w6-IH} 

. U OATWWWEMBtepurtWVO _ Cltoraapp) 

1 * q- pyunTUBLail w**) C June* B-ii-o — — — UiJaraw 

14 PWDEOPBRWRWBBBmznA-IW] — HWWep(7) 

IB 0 QMUanS) K BaatjVlWJ -i Swil 

It W OMB PBAAWA lwra 5-11-a — -- — — AltaM*i(a) 

IT llH Bllf >1— I AHT[H1 lllll liril III I T 71 r ,..BFBpn|S] 

MM 5-8 Steramn Lad*. 3-1 Coda HHL 7-1 Uadanra Mtah, 0-1 Benin Btafeaoey. 10-1 taring 12-1 
CoaeOnmimr.M-lltallaaCrpeB. l7n»Mr» 


8 25-8321 HBBE 

0 flP054UDOEri 


Mtapivn Mbada Man. vi BMiw Byika Oiaaa. 5-1 MwRiraa. n-t ia-i Siw m. 3»-i 

LWeHntay iiwn 

3.00 ITUOSir RACBOOn HAMKAP WWBLE We « CM#* 


-l wave HH. 



Utaw OomI la Ora + DeraRra Htai. 

Ape to bracfcato W ar hraaeta Oantaa day i tan e hnert IW wWn». 

1-20 rbwip w ixw iu 4iiwp o ii rf Att r oiu.TRowexRURPij;9racx*w 

1 51 OWWAM ORAPa (18) (D| U H EaTOrby WW LWyv 

t lAWMtlD taeCUn 5-10-a JDBaCain 

1 48P- HDWPR0W1X (US) E0««« 5-10-12 TEA) 

4 . 060- HU IAI*UUir(3m)F Marian* 5-10-12 ADaMta 

« 0-3 WHGAL VOCATION (1 4) B Prasoa 4-1P-12 — Olto«Pi{3) 

0 222- ai w COR5IA . (JM) B Rattan* 5-10-12 — RSnppt* 

TOP RUM HP*s Qm M 10, Dartnra Dnpaa * 

RaHboi 5-4 Queen Consul. 5-4 Derhain Drapes. 5-1 Musical VtoMA 13-1 Marry NoeUe. 2S-i Mas 
LampligM. S3-1 LambiM *i — m 

FOAM QUH - DURHAM MAPCSi SaKucU In moderata contest tax! tans when made all. ntmlBra* 

3rn and mm. mtafl ouL odr by M Irani Humars 1 Hamn (VtaUerby 2m. Sa-Fm 

WMiy hoelle: Lest term tart saason anw pmaurno dadul nftee 3U 4pi betand WHI k Lu) iMaieloid 

anUGd-SllJ. 

■HI UUMU OIf T i PromhiBni mal na itanad afler 3 am on sun hB leasoi ffatani 12CT rt » 
bnohera in nea mn Of Ww Adrica iNmceflla 2m. Gof n) 

WBICAi VOCATtOW la Maional Hud FW race, led id xwda llw tartoiio. 2na bn ti c» Ractaul s Dawn 
fHaistaa tov Qd-FmJ. 

QIMBW COmULi On Oa*l start, lid untl oo ran rtn4i, bCn CT by Thonaon GUe iWoherty Xn. Gd). 

1.50 UVEBPOOL HMEMCAP HURBUI Wa C3L584 

1 242077-0 OUWOHD CUT (14) (D)M Pipe 7-Bf-O J Wtaftaf 

a MOSVC OViaCAA* mmBOX fisi) (UJ Q HoUtm* 7-11-7 SOraiMp 

a OMOVO THDRH78M OATt (31) (B) U H EataHOy 5-1VS LSP*ar 

TOP RM TIPi Ihoraloa OMa B j 

Battfat: S-STbornui Gala. tJ-8 Dtamand Cut T-a OrncrU 9o*en<ipi 

BMP GUIDE - DIAMOND Will HavUiQ fan raea Mnea 19KH3 aeraon tail time itan laa mil aRer 6m. 
anon aeaknad. sai ol c. bn jw 401 d Hold Yonr Rank* inpmdo Afitaa -ran, Go-SCi 
OTMCHAK aoonwoih HtanoB BiM Tace here staoum waan panaasni in ax. 13ft m 17. Mn *2 ib 
U onrRajraia iMaitnRasenSnnIf.Qd). 

IHORETOH OATEi Prannw oa«i iw o> condltmn bms n Ml «nm 7Vi id & Mn m to sat 
IWuBwrbyan. GU-fm). ( 

2.20 UflEARO HAMWR HBUOMAL KANHCAPCUACS tea Cl 0^(8 

1 431410- C04CMIICULARnST(Z44)(D)NGt(aJea S7-12-0 HOafr 

B F26BFO- CHATAM («I7) (CD) 14 Ptpa 1 Vll-11 * P AM|< M »r 

3 1221UP- GOUBIir BE BE77IR (229) (D) C BraokP 5-11-8 OBradtaV 

4 D420S4 MaHOnHAU.{*)(D) HdeBtombaad 0-1V6 PCartMT* 

5 2230U>-SUPnOORFOBSl1(aOiq(ll) Mn JPfflanil 0-11-2 Wltaratoa 

B PO-4238 ORAHOEMIAKE (11)0) N Tarino»Ontas D-1V0 D*Wstt(S) 

TOP RUM TM OHM *, CmdAl la tutor 7 

XaBtara 11-4 CnukMBe Bddar. 4-1 BMnpi Hrt. 0-2 SaswW RMMl Oiatam. Commercial Aitaa. 10-1 

Grange Brake 8 manors 

HUB ODK - CCMIKRGUU. AIRIS!i Fennarty trained hi Iratand by V Bcaani tan ran h Guta Can 
■hen laded cs taotol 9 bdiktd Ihm Dan (CMtontwa MEL SI). 

CHATAM Outaaeed kom m In SmBisk Nnoaal on 8nal son tast saason Men 9Bi m U. tffl 39 btu 
PBBslortl lAw 4 miL Gd-F ml. Ooty tats here P mertagta taut. 

COVLDffT EE BEITBb UraW Btaser si ban hetartorm oe taal start taa season whai atoey* behnd. 
otdied up oeura lea inraoeaHi&yFtatanhacashlAiRmMll G»Fra) 

BWHoniuiii UMai iniO-trajnai dasw. m wool ohm *o mn Irora 2otn4ffiB)7,ianaHB imuenv 
CaHiCfeavtaianSLQd) 

SOPGRIOR PXBnta HaMM *rsi race Sere since Mriumd Qold Cup arHea proatnen um J weetened lam 
taled on met o( n faHsMrs t*d Cache Hour fSaoSwm SstBfl. Gd) 

OttAMGE BRAKE upglU cusar, DMow beat so tar pus saason. ted tin* OreugM dmu 1st m race non t» 
Tug of Paaca iWneamoo 3nlE, Qo-Fm}. 


RM BUBE-MWUUIA PRMCta Fair aUR on ti Ml start M anana hraowySm. ayery dwtcn turn 
mtatako 2 ok snaMad. B» ol 17. Mn SH m Hsmr Cma MuotW 3av 601 
ROHAWAV pdw Conetotao 44mer on Waal atari maita all etaar 3 oai woo uachaitaBoad w 7> Irara 
Qooe By fixmottsf 2 bd 4B, Odj. 

UWO: On hnal start last Haaoo Iwadira* to lu*a avory chenee 4 aulMi Aw tell 3 oul la wa arm by 
Dedace(Ayr2a£I.Qi5Fral 

KABARfe Fk«l oaWB Hal tarn, otdpaced SIB. Ufad oa Inm 2 ba 3rd ol M. Mn 1SB » Aiehar iTaranofl 
3m*. 881 . 

3.20 WARORAVE HANDICAP CHAU 2n 04^43 

1 2335-2H mn* BnUH (48) (D) (pf) P MeboOl B-12-0 P W Mp w Mta 

t F1IBV1 PtUHl BINIir (29)C»}& Sherwood 6-1V0 U I ta a Hip 

a 22-641F TM WONT WAIT (90) (D) (BP) R PMIsa 5-11-9 .JRaWaa 

4 323212 puucmuuu (IS) (P) P Calvar 0-11-2 IPpr 

5 53.212B- PCnsno*1)(D)KBartaO-w4) PCadbany 

TOP PORM TM Ktoge Emtah t, Wrmt IMA 7 

■aHtop IW From SiraA 5-2 Rngi Eaown. IW Tdna Honl ML B-1 Fa# OPraoe. 30-1 PKw. 

POM OOWE- KBKW nrautK uaiockr loser lata OraawSw stnyi prarntM. !tad wd gang mO 
•rtwti rannnStt 4 race won hr Ptahp's W&ody JEranr JmlB. GO). 

mORTSiRHT^E4iy»i*nnBroiiraepp e »rance>iatnls<l3ou.»oonelmr. noni)r20lramTorirMPotay. 

■hb TIME WONT WAIT \gi Sb). Iasi when led 7Si.4 ran isratord 2m VS, Gtfi 

PUU. evRABW wo 701 ant IwuM 3 oa «» pace. 2nd M a. m 4 by wee Rnrar i ttnastar 2m. Gd) 

PEim Headway aaltway. M* wtiae Wundersd 3 oA an ol 7 DaWara. bta over SI B Ad ol Partaawm 

rAiraaeteiAGdl 

3. 50 BARLBnomi KAJKIKAP HIIRDU am 7f 1 1 0yris CM»4 

1 FM6-41 *MnH TOO CM) (B) Mia J Pttinan 7-1 V10 Wltarataa 

a 6F0P-11 TBS HAN (T) (6* ra) Mat R KragM *-10-10 J Plttav 

* 4148-54 EXtHPLAH (1) Mn S Small 7-10-8 Rto—» 

4 GX05-4 ALTHMATnH (18) P Webber 6-9L0 UPS<m4t(7) 

TOP RM TM Vaa Haw 8, MW Taa ■ 

tatap arena Yea Uan. IVW SMh Too. 6-1 Euaptar. 26-1 Akarnuon. 

PORW OIIM- BwnHTOlta Reloraaa to iwidlaa lata ama. lad b OB. imed dou op uaU snangiy naoen 
B ctadtangi ba M in lead, won Of a torn Hofy Joe (dWtaoham 2ra7B. GM) 

YU RUW Hama wtanar last »ma whan awda ia. kapt on wall wtian nrempy chaHangad oo rtnvln. wen by 
12) tram RarasUB |Ma»6«y Sraft GOFm). 

■XtmAWPtaa mMB sarmuta seaam. nDHraaniH.Md «D.aBsrtagaraaesing3oiiLsi»n taB.«B 
M 6 W «B Adrian iCartata 3raB. OdJng 

ALTM4ATWW Htedad ram oo raaspaaraaca Mian pnMnenl B ». «i si 5 ta M hen . mn n u 
Ruuwap Pen (UtBra»r2m4IL GO] 

• Blinkered for toe first time — HEREFORD: 1.10 Quick 
Million, 3.10 Right Angle. KEMPTON: 2.00 Bibendum, 2JJ0 
Myland. 


Results 


2.50 HMDUnr DHMW HANDiCAP HURHI Wn 4f 0,78* 

1 J43F50- mu aha mu (1**) B Praece S-1V10 

2 PD -1111 RtJRAI 9 ArP 9 TE(t«HD)UPlpa VIVA 

1 21F51F- UY10 (307) L Lango 4-1M 

4 43331V KABAK(ZU)WCtav &-10-0 

TOP RIWTWiltonias Peta *, LMa 6 

BWMara 4-5 Ruuwar Pba 2 - 1 UWL 6-1 Nmana Pnnce. 16-1 Kadari 


O HegM (3) 

OMptav 

TRMd 

-MtawCtW* 


Dunwoody puts on the style 
with a 747-1 four-timer 


R ichard dunwoody. 

the reigning champion 
jumps jockey, may concede 
his title this season by not 
chasing winners all round the 
country but he certainly gave 
his followers a treat at New- 
ton Abbot yesterday with a 
747-1 four-timer. 

He started toe ball rolling 
with Northern Saddler in the 
fourth race, the H.E.A.T 
Handicap Chase, and then fol- 
lowed up with Mouse Bird, 
Nazzaro and Granham 
Prince. 

Ron Hodges was a happy 
man after Northern Saddler’s 
victory. It was the Somerset 
trainer's first winner in 40 
days. “Our horses have been 
running like hairy dogs," said 
Hodges. “I didn’t think this 
horse could win carrying 12 
stone. 

“On Monday at Plumpton I 
ran Comxnanchero who had 
been working as well as this 


one and he stopped like he'd 
been shot, so what can you 
do? 

*1 cannot find anything 
wrong with the horses and 
we've changed everything at 
home in the hope it would 
change our luck, so let’s hope 
with this horse winning 
we've turned the comer.” 

Dunwoody sent Northern 
Saddler to the front at the 
eighth fence and then the 
eight-year-old saw off all chal- 
lengers before scoring by 15 
lengths from Dear Do after 
Waterford Castle, who was 
chasing toe winner, capsized 
at the list 

• Frankie Dettori rode his 
213th winner of toe year on 
| Sombreffe in the Epsom 
i Maiden Stakes at LingEeld 
and then signed off for the . 
campaign, pledging to return 
to the all-weather to February 
to get ready for toe defence of : 
his Flat jockeys’ title. i 


UNO FIELD 

18-20 (la 2Q. 1, Mim BHIDOK, r' 
Ooeltfmne (B-1): s, BUtataom (15-6 tovk X 
TtaM Raob 1&-21- 14 ran. 6. itt. <M UcCor- 
mado Tow £5.70: Cl-30. Ci.io. raso. Dual 
F- KLOO. Trier. £9.20. CSF: £16.44. 

12-BO (1na> 1 . CATCH THE LMHTS. R 
Partial" f5-2): X T1a«*a a* Llaa 113-21; a, 
Mteaa (5-4 lav). S ran. 2. US. (R Harmon) 
TOM: £4.50: £1.00. £2X0. £1.00. Dual f: 
£10 70 Trio- £720. CSF: £19 30. 

1-20 (1MH 1, CHARLIE CHAMO, R Par- 
ham (8-1); a. Tart (100-30 r. 2, Ttan 
(Evans lav). 0 ran. 4, 4. |R Hannon) Tola: 
£13 10: £2.70. £2J», £l.1D. Dual F: {25.00. 
CSF: £33.79. 

130 (Ttje 1, NHEm, L Dotton [2-5 
lav); 3, Takashl (10-1); a. Dent Qm 
C otaBht (B-1). 11 ran. 2*. an ltd. D Lodor) 
Tors £1.10; Cl.10. £U». QL5Q. Dual F- £4.60. 
Trio- cam. csf: asa 
SL» (M): 1 . rm Hiwporr, d MeKamm 
!6-1);a,ArefloR nm ata aa r (6-l);a,Am>Mr 
Port (11-2). 7-2 lav Foreman. i4ran.iE.3K. 
(M Johnston) Toto: E& 60; 12.10, £4-40, OJJft 
Dual F £30 70 THO'. C 2 12 . 6 a CSF: £4000. 
Tr toast ET72J3& 

SJM (in# 1, JARAAB. S WhlMmU (6-4 
lav); 2, 1 m vtour (2-1): 3, Laor Danoar 
(12-1L 5 ran. 8. 1*. (G Lawta) Tala: CL20; 
E1JM, CINL Dual F: £2.40. CSF: SAM. 

XXO {1 na aih 1, MHIBLE RUBH, K Fallon 
CM lav): X. EraU (11-1); a, Mawrar So 
ftta (8-1). 13 ran. L 4. (T UBa) ToiK £380: 
£1 10. £4.EA. £2^0. Dual F. 04 10. Tna 
E134.3a CSF: £29.50. 

8JO ClaOi *, DUKE VAUUfflNO, T Bn 
(3-1 JnMav); X, Hnwafl Stem (33-1): S, Hr 
Fnralxp-i Jnt-Tav). 12 ran. IX L (R HoUKi- 
shoad) Tow £4.50: C2JM, £5 BO. £1^0. Dial 
F: £118.70. Trio: £11080 CSF: EB0J4. TO. 
cast £31168. 

QUADPOTiEMO, PlACfl>OT:£&4a 

NEWTON ABBOT 

1^30 (2m If H<Ra)i 1, OOUETTVS 
OJOI^D^rrt8«(W)^ WMoboft. 
"f til-6 <*•)■■ », fnawaiuh cm 
BM). 10 ran. 7, 25.ro BurchBlhToto: E4,7ft 
OM, £1.10. (ML20. Dual F: WthS 
Cl 36 40, CSF: C11.C6. ln * 

1-30 (2m SMIOyda Cfa^ 1, BRAEBLA. 

HIUIUCK,APl<rt^^^ :TlS^ I 

cw-f 111-1); 3, Royal | i(f, 

Certain Anglo. 7 ran. 5,3. (P NtehoOa) Tom- 
ajx> - DF: 

ft** ^ iBTftvfft 

cn '*B»*4* 10(KSoiav LxnwJwkn# IS 
ToialtSK 1 ^ 
0.00. Dual F: £SAAL Trio- motST 
^ElWJaTrtirawSsaK. 7 ^ E2B7 ’ 3a 

’1 W Wi u a 

jm- 

{feflOMJ ToM; C7J0; CliO^Eljn' 

Dual F: C8J0. CSF- EM os 


2- 00 (2m If Hdta)l 1, HOUSE BHD, R 
Dunwoody (4-7 lav); 2. Cp op lon tatago 
(4-1); 2, ABow (33-1). 9 ran. 11. 25. (D 
OandoOo) Tow: £1.70: C 1 . 1 O. Cl 5a C4ja 
Dual F: E2J0. Tr Ur £34. TO. CSF: £3.74. 

3- 30(Jm2f 11 OydaCti):1, NAZZARO, H 
Dunwoody (16-1); 2 , torn! Jnr (7-4t 3, 
K— no (5-4 lav). 7 ran. Hd dint (W Tumor) 
Toto: £20 6ft CUB. Cl.ca Dual F: £31 JH. 
CSF: £42.50. 

4J» Um 1ft 1, ORARHAH MUM, R 
Dunwoody (3-1 lav): 2 , Boattay (5-1); 3, 
a*oMw(4-i).i6ran.Hd.30 [K Bailey) To»- 
C3.70cE2.ai.C3Aa C2.«a Dual F: C8.5Q. Tna- 

ai.ia.csF-.aai*. 

OUADPOTI E87.6D 

MUSKPOTk Not won. C3J9ai3 CArrlad lor. 
ward b Karapton today. 

WETHER BY 

1.10 Cton Mdtmyt 1, CntACUSA, T Bey 
fM-1). 3, HH Ttayaw (20-1): 3, Dawn 
(4-U- 5-4 (a. Rolna do iTciraaaa. 
r? raiXfi 1 “•cWalTo* £3800; C&ta 

as* i emM? 1 * W4 - 50, Trto: aot3tL 
1>W (»m 4f IlOyda CMt 1, CELTIC 
r .. s 4?* gji; *. 

(Z5-1): 8, Aly Dalay (6-1). 11-6 lav saa 
Braafcar. E ran, IS, 3. (Mr* S Smith) Toto: 
usa £Z8a E4.ia Dial ft S! CSF- 
UM.OI. 

2x10 dm 4f 1io«0 Kdth t. Mdbm 

S “" lEnn * 

nwMth'i (Etaaar |6-i): l — - 

rvftra J*- (M| * “ Toto 

“““{saassR : 

MMSEiSai-SWiy; 

|s5Wfifti,T&-yp 

saSsaa^gg: 
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Soccer 


Gascoigne can give 
England extra gear 





David Lacey finds Terry Venables setting 
great store on two former Spurs tonight 


I T IS a long time since 
England so obviously 
needed a victory just for 
the look of the thing. 
Tonight's friendly against 
Switzerland may be just an- 
other part of the build-up for 
the European Championship, 
but after becoming stuck in 
neutral in Norway last month 
England urgently need to get 
going again. 

Terry Venables realises 
this. “I get the feeling that the 
public want to be behind the 
team and want us to do well,” 
he said yesterday. But an- 
other scoreless draw, or 
worse, and people will cer- 
tainly be behind the England 
coach ... carrying a meta- 
phorical rope. 

Predictably, with goals a 
priority. Venables has turned 
to two of his forma: Spurs 
crew to help him navigate a 
particularly rocky stretch of 
coastline. Paul Gascoigne, 
unfit for Oslo but recovered 
from Monday's knee injury, 
comes in to unlock the Swiss 
defence, and Teddy Sher- 
ingham has been recalled to 
give Alan Shearer, interna- 
tionally goalless for 14 
months, more consistent 
support. 

This means no place in the 
starting line-up for Les Ferdi- 
nand, the Premier League’s 
leading marksman who did 
not even make the bench in 
Norway. David Platt, easily 
the most successful scorer in 
the present England squad, 
has also been left out because. 




like Graeme Le Saux, he has 
only Just returned after in- 
jury. Clearly Venables is tak- 
ing no chances. 

There are, then, only two 
changes in the side that de- 
fended competently in Nor- 
way but showed little attack- 
ing initiative against a 
stifling nine-man defence. 
Barmby, out of the squad 
with an Achilles tendon prob- 
lem, and Wise, no longer in 
Venables’s initial thoughts, 
are the players sidelined. 

Platt's absence means that 
Lee, a relative success in 
Oslo, has a further chance to 
reproduce his excellent New- 
castle form. The retention of 
the Liverpool pair Redknapp 
and McManaman proves that 
Venables's determination to 
bring the better youngsters 
through in time for Euro '96 
amounts to something more 
than noble intent 

Yet if England are to 
achieve the performance, and 
result to draw the public's at- 
tention away from the 
columns of calumny that con- 
tinue to dog their coach's 
heels, Gascoigne has to be the 
i influence he was against Co- 
lombia in September — and 
then some. Praise was rightly 
heaped on Barmby after a 
goalless game which had nev- 
ertheless seen England hit 
bar or post three times, but 
Gascoigne's ability to take the 
hail on angled runs past de- 
fenders lay at the heart of an 
. encouraging team display. 

Switzerland may not pass 



Tgf • < 


Short of match fitness . . . David Platt and Graeme Le Sanx 


the ball as sweetly as Colom- 
bia did that night but their' 
defenders will mark more 
tightly. Can Gascoigne cope 
with this any more and not 
give opponents the elbow? 

Sherlngham hai: the mAnta] 
agility, but are his physical 
responses quick enough? He 
has yet to look a genuine in- 
ternational footballer. 

Whether or not Switzerland 
retain Roy Hodgson, now in 
charge at Intemazionale, for 
Euro *96, his influence will 
be strong tonight. The last 
time Venables's met 

opponents manag ed by an 
En glishman jack Chariton’s 
weakened Irish attack left 
England's defence looking 
like Swiss cheese in the 
27 riot-free minutes in 
Dublin. 

The injured Chapuisat is 
the most obvious absentee 
from Hodgson’s 1999: Swiss 
World Cup side, but with 
Knup and Turkyflmaz sup- 
ported by quick breaks from 
mMfiflW and. dgftmre England 
can expect a foretaste of the 
I counter-attacking style most 
I of their opponents will bring 
to Wembley Wart summer. 

The pattern of tonight’s 
i game may well recall the Um- 
bro Cup match against 
Sweden at Elland Road in 
June, when Venables's mid- 
field was consistently caught 
on die break and only late 
goals from Platt and Darren 
, Anderton *»nnhlpd England to 
force a 3-3 draw. 

“I expect us . to tty to put as 
much pressure on Switzer- 
land as we can without 
leaving too many gaps at the 
back,” said Venables, a view 
shared by Adams, who will 
again be captain. “At this 
level.” said Adams, “it’s 
about playing with your head 
as well as your heart” 

Certainly if Gascoigne’s 
head is on straight tonight 
En gland may end up with 
something from which to take 
fresh heart But with, the 
newly qualified, ebullient 
Swiss playing for European 
Championship places, victory 
will not be easy. The inven- 
tors of the bolt defence may 
no longer use this system, but 
they could still drive Wem- 
bley cuckoo. 

OlteABaftUnchBiNr United. 4), tan 
(Nottingham Forest. 60), P aM rt ar (Man 
Utd. 10]. « 4am (Arsenal. 37). Lee 
(Newcastle. 4). nunnl— (Rangers. 33). 

Rodknapp (Liverpo ol. 21 . Sfcearn r 

- Smpi Handing it out.. .Roy Hodgson directs Ms Swiss squad in training photograph tom jboons 



Fading Republic must rediscover their vigour 


Portugal v Rep of Ire 


I doing some light training, 
made a fine mess of the front 
lawn of the Hotel Palacio. 
which likes to see itself as one 
of the world’s great hotels but 
now has an air of having seen 
better days, writes Cynthia 
Bateman in Estoril 
Jack Charlton’s team have 
much the same problem as 
they face their final qualifier 
with the Group Six leaders 
Portugal, on which their 
European Championship des- 
tiny hangs. 

An estimated 20.000 Irish 
fans will do their utmost in 
Benfica's 120 . 000 -capacity Es- 
tartio da Luz tonight to ensure 
a summer of celebrations. 

But the match is also cru- 
cial to Portugal’s chances of 
qualifying. An Irish win 
would reduce the hosts to the 
runners-up lottery, a situa- 
tion the Repuhlic could be in 
if they do not win. A point 
will guarantee Charlton's 
team second place — if North- 
ern Ireland do not lose to Aus- 
tria in Belfast 
Staunton looks more likely 


Sport in brief 

Motor Racing 

The four-times world cham- 
pion Alain Prost may be con- 
sidered by McLaren as a 
replacement driver for Mika 


than Townsend to recover fit- 
ness and appear in a midfield 
already without Keane and 
Sheridan. Babb may be 
moved up from defence, with 
Kernaghan playing at the 
back alongside McGrath, who 
wins his 79th cap, beating 
Bonner’s Republic record. 

Aldridge, who will partner 
Q uinn needs one goal to 
equal Stapleton’s Republic re- 
cord of 20. Goals have been 
hard to come by at late. The 
Republic failed to score in 
Liechtenstein, an aberration 
from which they have strug- 
gled to recover. 

“Our finishing has been 
woeful, we have got to im- 
prove,” said Chariton. That ap- 
plies to other areas. “We’ve got 
to tighten things up and im- 
prove our work-rate. We’ve 
also got to be more patient. I 
don't want to see players push- 
ing forward from the kick-off. 

‘Tve been preaching the 
need to Impose our game on 
Portugal They have some 
great players on the ball and 
if we allow them time and 
space they will run us.” 

Portugal will field a strong 
side, with a place on the 
bench likely for Jose Domin- 


Hakkinen. who was yesterday 
said to be “making steady 
progress” having left Inten- 
sive care in an Adelaide hos- 
pital after last Friday's crash 

in practice for the Australian 

Grand Prix. 

Prost had already signed a 
deal to test and develop 


gues, the winger who was at 
Birmingham last season but 
is now with Sporting Lisbon. 
Three players, the goalkeeper 
Baia and midfielders Sousa 
and Figo, are among 50 nomi- 
nees for European Footballer 
of the Year. 

N Ireland v Austria 

gw RYAN HAMILTON, man- 
^Pager of Northern Ireland, 
hopes to do Jack Charlton 
and himself a favour in Bel- 
fast tonight Victory against 
Austria would confirm the 
Republic's qualification for 
the finals and could clinch 
renewal of Hamilton's con- 
tract with the Irish FA, up for 
discussion next month. 

Fettis (Hull finger), Gilles- 
pie (Newcastle, hamstring) 
and McMahon (Spurs, cold) 
all reported fit yesterday. 
Hamilton has to decide 
whether to keep his centre- 
back pairing of Hill (Leices- 
ter) and Hunter (Wrexham) or 
recall McDonald (QPR), who 
was unavailable last time out. 
They face the championship’s 
joint top scorer, Polster erf Co- 
logne with 11 goals. 


Albania v Wales 

G areth taylor, who 

moved from Bristol 
Rovers to Crystal Palace this 
season, takes another step up 
this afternoon when he makes 
his international debut for 
Wales in Tirana in their final 
Group Seven match against 
Albania. 

Though the 22-year-old has 
hitherto played centrally, 
first in defence, now in 
attack, Bobby Gould will ask 
him to do for Wales what Jos- 
tein Flo has done successfully 
for Norway, so as not to upset 
his striking partnership of 
Dean Saunders and Ryan 
Giggs which caused Germany 
trouble last month. 

Flo plays wide on the right 
in a wing-back position. The 
6ft 2in Taylor will do the same 
on the left “It isn’t long-ball 
football,” Gould said, “but on 
a pitch like the one we’re 
playing on you’re just not go- 
ing to be able to play the ball 
out” Taylor, he hopes, will 
give defenders someone to 
aim for. 

His side shows four en- 
forced changes. David Phil- 
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the McLaren-Mercedes next FixtlirGS 
season. ................ 

Rugby League Soccer 

Barrie-Jon Mather appears to oiROPeANU-21 G*$HIP 
be on a collision course with ^ . n _ 

»« *>» (in 

action m an attempt to Win Porting 10 , Concelcai M Savage 22 

his freedom from the club, 
writes Paul Fitzpatrick. Group Eight 

Wigan insist that the centre ibHh s m 1 s*» mu (oj o 

or second-row forward, who vaiemw 62 (eg) 3 - 00D 

played fen: England in the Russ,a 3 - Rnl * nc °- 

HZ? SateStatifiSSiS 

them until 1997. Mather, 22 , 4 . Armenia a &***> imc Sweden 6. 

possibly sees his ftlture in Aus- Turtoy 1. Gratf, PaanSovama «. Croatia 
rr Z- aroa P C2 Rap 4. Luxembourg a 

tralia, where he played for the Hotuna 2 . Norway 1 . atom twin Mot- 
Perth Western Reds during the da«a z oaonau 1 . 
summer; they were keen to AUTO WINDSCREENS SHELD 
sign him permanently but Northern Section, Hrs* round 
Wigan blocked the move. Group Five 

nnK BOO (0)0 ' Wfeon tth o 

UOIT 1.471 (Wigan go ttuwgh to mat round) 

Sandy Lyle, who since 1989 mitre CHALLENGE 
has spent most of his time in (unoen- 21 ) 

Europe, will rejoin the ni i «M*n.|i)i 

USPGA Tour next year- The cammar^M 

1988 Masters winner resigned cx vauxhall commra KaUr- 
his membership in 1990 to «g i. waning 3. 
concentrate on the European 

tOUr. 0; Liverpool 1. Bodon o. Second DMaloo: 

BadBool 2. Qrtraby 3; Coventry 2. Bum- 
Ohacc lay 3. Man C 1, Praam t Rotherham Z 

Pori Vale S. Third DM*)p*w®ir*w*bury 2. 

The world champion Garry Chester a. 

jr . - , , * eitKivin * TO " imwiamc* comsinatiohi 

Kasparov collected £125,000 M oMAxn Portsmouth 1 QPR 1 . 

(£80,000) for winning the Intel Sorand DM4M Ptynwmri S. Torquay 1. 

World Grand Prix. a series of 

speed-chess knock-outs staged 

in Moscow. New York. Urn- pughy Union 

don and Paris, writes Leonard 

Barden. Britain’s No. 2 eas insurance u -21 county 
M ichael Adams finished firth championshipi ndbade pom nm 
and Ton O nooTma n Britain’s watal cHWro 1 2, Norm Midland* ift. 
ana jon speemwn, dtiumuo RNPHesofTATivEi wru Presidents 
No. 3. was seventh. U-Z1 33, H Zealand Rugby News 23. 


lota PL (1) 1 

Cammarata 30 


lip6 returns to wear the cap- 
tain’s armband in place of 
Barry Horne. Ceri Hughes Is 
back after 18 months and Eric 
Young after 20. 

Taylor’s day began less well 
when he and Giggs were late 
for departure. Gould fined 
them £10 each. 

WALE*! Soothall (tvorttn); Bom> 
(Norwich). NaMVe (Sunderland). Ymg 
(WoIvm), Jenklaa (Huddersfield), 
Rani bridge (Shod Wad). IbEpl (Nattm 
For eat). Hug h oa (Luton). Taytw (Crywal 
Palace). IT mi ni i n (OaJalosaray), Ofaga 
(Mon Utd). 

Scotland w S Marino 

SCOTLAND face San Ma- 
wrino at Hampden Park 
tonight safe in the knowledge 
that even were they to lose by 
20 g oal s it would have no ef- 
fect an their position as run- 
ners-up In Group Eight, 
writes Patrick Glenn. 

Craig Brown will use the 
Scots’ final qualifying game 
to try out some peripheral 
players as he moves towards 
finalising the 22 who will be 
in England next summer. 

Soot Gemmlll, the Notting- 
ham Forest midfielder, will 
I pfey his first home intema- 
tional, having gained his 


CLUE MATCHES: Aboravon 14, Ystrsd- 
oynlite (t Ammaiiora is. Llandovery 6ft 
QloucsAer 27. Cheltenham 20. Craa— ad: 
Berry Kill v Ponarth. 

Rugby League 

STOWS CENTENARY CHAMPtOKSWP 
HnlDhUoa 

Salford (24) 58, W Wtehm a n (6) 18. Sal- 
ford; T*»*f Webstar 3, Hsmpaon 2. Ed- 
else, Father, M&Evoy, Panapa, Slnl. 
QgafM sweet 9 WhlBatavoK Trios: 
Outrfe Z Lancaster. Bailor Maguire 3 
(1.670). 

Tennis 

ATP WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Frank- 
lurt): White grasp: P Turtn (US) bt Y 
KatelnlHov I Rial 6-3. 6-3; B Backer iQert 
hi W FOTTOlra ISA) 4-6. 5-2. 7-6 l Rod 
grasc M Chang (US) bl T Muster (Aid) 
HKU 

WTA CHAMPIONSHIPS (Non York): 
Rr«t round: K Dote Uonn) W J Novobia 

(C3) 6-7, 6-3, 6-4; A Hu bar (Gar) bt M 
PI arcs (Fr) 6-2. 6-3. 

WOMEN'S CHALLENGES (Edinburgh)- 
Hrot ronadi S KWnm (Czl bl H tfioilel 
(GB) 8-3. 6-2: A Oars! (Czl bt M Schnltzar 
(fler) 9-2. 6-1; P HarmMa (So) bt £ Jime- 
nez (So) 6-4. 6-3; S Kueriaador (Noth) bt 
C Timm (Ger) 6-1 , 6-2; K Crate ICS) bt A 
Janes (OB) 6-1, 6-3; J1 Word (GB) M M 
Walnwrtght (GB) 6-4. 1-6, 7-6; S CartM 
(Gar) bi I Hatae (Gar) 6-2. 6-1; M Mamba 
lAun bi M Ksutaaal (Noth) 6-3. 6-2 A 
H ap ma na (Noth) bt Y Basting (Main) 4-6, 
7-6. 6-1; P Van Acker (Bed K L Golarsa 
(It) 6-7. 7-6. 7-5, N Barker (Ukr) bt S 
Lydon (GB) 6-4, 6-4; S Sadfh (GB) bt J 
FWJ in (GB) 2-6. 6-2. 7-5; S S etei d Ma 
(Gar) «D DJillonovs (Bui) 6-2. 5-s; N v«i- 
dyaw aHtta (indiB) bt S Too (GB) G-3, 7-6; 
N Pratt (Aus) bi A Caetera (Fr) 7-4 6-2: J 
Lutraa (Rusl bt C Taylor (OB) 6-3. 6-1. 

Chess 

Ifnxi. WOmD QP: Final itadnjn 1. 0 

KasoarowiRus) Ifr, 2. V hranebuk (Ukr) U; 
3. V Kramruk (Rue) 124. V Anand (kid) 11: 
S, M Adama (Eng) ft 6, A MoramrlcfilRusI 
ft 7-11. «# Wpn iA n ai (Eng). V KorsflmX 
(Srrritk), J L«utk>r (Fi), A Droev (Rust 4. 

American Football 

Wls Pi Oahu rah 20. Ctenland 1 

Basketball 

** Utah 103. Toronto 100 ; DoIIm 94, 
Vancouver 89. 
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OleBig^ead 
throws himself 
at the Wolves 


—t 


Martin Thorpe 

finds Brian Clough 
contemplating a 
comeback at 60 

I T WAS probably seeing 
Hiwigpif jn all his bully- 
ing pomp on television 
the other night saying: 
“Ob yon are a bloody dis- 
grace. For wiiasing the tar- 
get from there yon want 
bloody shooting.” 

Perhaps stirred by this 
footage of himself conduct- 
ing training at Derby 
County, Brian Clough has 
decided be wants to be the 
next manager of Wolves. In 
wbat is understood to be his 
first public expression of 
interest in returning to the 
game be left in May 1993, 
the 60-year-old has thrown 
his green jersey in the ring 
for the vacancy created by 
Graham Taylor's departure 
on Monday. 

“They [the Football 
Association] would not give 
me the chance of preceding 
or following Graham 
Taylor as manager of Eng- 
land but I would not min d 
succeeding him at Wolves,’* 
he said yesterday. 

Of course, Clonghie has 
about as much chance of 
succeeding Taylor as 
Taylor has of succeeding 
Terry Venables. Clough’s 
wife, Barbara, certainly 
hopes so. ‘T can’t believe 
he’s serious," she reacted 
in horror. ‘T think he must 
have had his tongue firmly 
in hi* cheek." 


But if Sir Jade Hayward 
were really a gambling 
man, what a comeback it 
would he. Whether it would 
be successful is another 
matter. 

Clough, one of only two 
managers to win the title 
with two clubs, retired 
from the game after taking 
Nottingham Forest down 
from the Premiership. The 
success of the Seventies had 
become increasingly diffi- 
cult to repeat and rumours 
of his drinking only added 
to suspicions that his 
genius had finally trans- 
muted into mortality. 

But in recent weeks that 
raddled old mug has be- 
come increasingly conspic- 
uous by its presence. 

There was the book-sign- 
ing tour for his autobiogra- 
phy, a television appear- 
ance on. Sport in Question, 
an interview on Kicking 
and Screaming, as well as 
his regular Sunday news- 
paper column. 

It smacks of a man begin- 
ning to miss his headline- 
hugging prime and, in 
dreaming of the Wolves job, 
deceiving himself he can 
recapture it. 

Ron A tkins on and Gor- 
don Strachan of Coventry 
City have ruled themselves 
out of the Wolves job. 
Which leaves other poss- 
ible candidates including 
Trevor Francis, Mick Mc- 
Carthy, Joe Kinnear. Chris 
Waddle. Steve Brnce, 
Danny Wilson. Andy Gray, 
Jimmy Nlchol and Kenny 
BQbbitt, Howard Kendall. 
Mike Walker . . . and Brian 
Clough- 


Hill in fury at 
FA ‘threats’ 

J IMMY HILL, a member I a threat to the to 
of the Football League Endsleigh League 
board, has hit out at the think is most un£ 


three previous caps in the Ki- 
rin Cup against Japan and Ec- 
uador and as a substitute 
against the Faroes in June. 

But it is the attack which 
will be most intriguing: the 
rejuvenated Eoin Jess of Ab- 
erdeen will link up with his 
club-mate Scott Booth as 
Bro wn seeks the partnership 
to spearhead Scotland's chal- 
lenge in the finals. 

Pat Nevin of Tranmere 
Rovers will also be recalled to 
a team who wiQ use this 
match for crossing and shoot- 
ing practice. 

"We started the tournament 
with a goal in Finland which 
came at the end of a move- 
ment containing 21 passes.” 
said Brown. “We have tried to 
continue that style ever since 
and tomorrow will be no 
different. 

"AD I ask for is our fifth 
straight win in the tourna- 
ment a bit of prestige and the 
chance to reassure our fans 
that they have a team worth 
supporting.” 

SCOTLAND (probable): I «)||taBii' (Hlbar- 
nian): Boyd (Cattle), Hoodry (Blackburn), 
Cta i nwad (Spurs). MaKfcteg (Black- 
burn). MtAMHir (Leeds). Mte (CoHC). 
BtaM (NaMngham Forest), Hotel (Tran- 
mere). BooSh (Aberdeen). Jaea (Ab e r d ee n ). 


Bowls 

EUROPEAN INDOOR TEAM CHAMM- 1 
OMSMP (Jersey): Mem PM rat WMaa (S 

Rees/R wsflle) M Guernsey (h La Ttaslar/1 
Memen) 23-9: Scdbad (0 Gaurlay/H 
OuTT) M Jersey (J Low*ry/D Lo Morqum) 
29-11; Mnd (J Hsniy/N Graham) bt 
England (Q SmfthfA Thomson) 26-17. TH- 
ptea; Watea (C BteMM Lwgnrj Qreens- 
Udal u Ireland (R BaKanfay/N Booth/G 
McClOy) 16- IS; tested (0 KoltfG Har- 
KWr/T AJJeoefc) tx Scodsnd (W Gateway «3 . 
Robensen/A Blair) s*-® Gomuy (N 
MoOattJ Ouenpel/P Ingroullte) bt Jersey (L . 
Nlxcn/C Renout/F Hambly) 16-14. 

W oman; PStro: En0and (J RoytancMM 
Priest bl Ireland 04 WRinsan/M Johnston) 

18- lft Water (C Morgan/j Davies) tx 

Guernsey (K RenautfA Stmoni 30-10; i 
SoaBand (S Gourtay/J Woodley) bt Jersey 1 
(S NaaKe/V Stead) 16-17. Triple* hf ! 
land (L JarmanM ThomasrE tx 

Scotland (K Adamo/J Con fan/ J Undores) 

19- 15; fWnnney (J BaglinTJ NacpIteC lo- 
groullle) M Jersey (K HorrqsivS SyvreVJ 
Lowery) 16-13; WMaa (V Rowel 1/A Daln- 
un/R Jones) bt Ireland (M Seoli/P 
Smyth/D BaH| 14-9. 

Cricket 

TOUR MATCH (Lahore): Pakistan Cricket 
Board XI 301 (Sored Am] iir. Sfcedeb 
Keblr 61. AdU Nteer ST) Headley S-68) end 
1» (Stamp 4-46). England A 356 [A 
Meoreoi 103. N Hussain 83. j E r Qelhan 
«7; MubBStdr NazBer 4-61) and 100-2 <H C 
Irani 33no) England A Man by teght 
■newts. 

KCOHO WOMEN’S ONE DAY IWTSfV 
NATIONAL (Gauhetf): Indie 83 (Chamber. 
lam 4-761. England 78. India won by seven 
rung. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: Los Angeles 4. Anaheim 2. 

Squash 

WORLD TEAM C H AI MNO MEWP (Calm): 
T aeawd qaEihg rout* Pool At Fin- 
land 2. New Zaaland 1; Australia 3. Ger- 
many a Pool Bi Engtemi 3, Egypt 0 (S 
Pwriw bt A Wagih 9-5, 9-5. S-6; C WoNter 
H A Barada 6-2, 9-0. 2-0. 6-4: M Oio- 
tauar M A Faizy 9-6. 9-5. 6-4: Pakistan 3. 
Sweden 0. PooiC: Ireland 2. Scotland t (D 
Ryan bt A Taylor 6-1, 9-1. 9-1: S Rlchard- 
oon lost to D Oerdte 6-10, 9-2. 9-7. 5-9. 
1-9: I Ryao bl B Sutherland 9-2. 10-0. 
9-*j; Canada 3. Austria 0 Pool Ds Ranee 
2. Wilas 1 French nrsc (J Bonatst be □ 


J IMMY HILL, a member 
of fee Football League 
board, has hit out at the 
Football Association over 
suggestions that it may sanc- 
tion a breakaway First Div- 
ision. writes Martin Thorpe. 

This follows the League’s 
failure to meet last- week’s 
deadline to accept the FA’s 
£118-5 million television deal. 
The FA has since formally 
written to the League con- 
firming the offer is now dead. 

Football League officials 
are holding talks with the 
Premier League about its 
counter-proposal for televi- 
sion rights. 

But Hill, who is also an FA 
councillor, is angry with the 
tactics of the FA’s paid offi- 
cials. “We have merely said 
we don’t reject their offer, we 
need more time. And as a 
result there have been all 
kinds of threats, indirect and 
some direct, about a break- 
away division again, which is 


a threat to the future of the 
Endsleigh League which we 
think is most unfair. The FA 
has been trying to pressurise 
us into taking the deaL” 

And he warned: "If a com- 
bination of the FA and First 
Division clubs selfishly and 
brutally attempt to isolate 
themselves, the only answer 
would be for the Premiership 
to say: ‘Fine, if you want 
to isolate yourselves from the 
major professional game in 
this country, too bad. In that 
case we’d join with our 
friends from the Second and 
Third Divisions.’ 

"And then the First Div- 
ision would be Isolating them- 
selves. Because why should 
they then be allowed promo- 
tion to the Premiership, or 
relegation to the other div- 
isions? They really could be 
left on their own.” 

But, he added, he wanted to 
see the matter settled peace- 
fully without breakaways. 


Pleat on the trail of Warhurst 


Ian Ross 

D AVID PLEAT is consid- 
ering offering Paul 
Warhurst the opportunity 
of a return to his former 
club Sheffield Wednesday. 

Although Blackburn 
would demand about £2 
million for the midfielder- 
cam-striker. Pleat has been 
promised a substantial sum 
for new players. 

The saga of Tomas B ru- 
lin' s on-off-on transfer 
from Parma to Leeds 
United, who are believed to 
have offered a club-record 
£4.5 million for the 26-year- 
old forward, is unlikely to 


g™” J0-«. »-*. 6-7; S Khan ten to a 
8-4. 9-5. 9-0; T Ltaoaa bt J 
Daric6-t^-9. 9-4; South Africa 2_ Holland 
Po £ P Spa,n 3- Swlterlan <t 0; Hong 
Kong a Singapore t. Pool ft Argentina 3, 
Oonmarit ft Malaysia 2 Ngorla 1 Poet tte 
Bradl 3, Portugal (7. Greece 2 Japan t. 
Pool ft Italy 3. tedla ft US 3. KuogftO. 


be resolved until after Bro- 
lin has played for Sweden 
against Turkey in tonight's 
European Championship 
qualifier in Stockholm. 

Neil Ruddock has pledged 
his long-term future to Liv- 
erpool despite losing his 
first-team place. “I hate 
not being in the side, but I 
am not going to rant and 
rave about it," he said. 

Manchester City have 
agreed a fee of £500.000 for 
Exeter’s 19-year-old mid- 
fielder Martin Phillips. 

Sunderland have been 
granted p lannin g permis- 
sion to build a 34,000 all- 
seat stadium on a former 
pit site. 


UACWB OF WALES CUPi Fir at roundi 
wte <Nt*i Conwy v Cafinwloft Ta 
Ora«a» Foot Briton Ferry v Alan udo 
Oro *4» Hvo! Cwmbran v Ton Panlro. 


Rugby Union 


Fixtures 


(7 30 unless stated) 

Soccer 

EUROKAN championship ouau- 

Frwo: Qroop Ste Northern Ireland y 
tortria ISi» L Portug al v Rep pi Ireland 
tftO). Qra«g» Oraw Aibmm » Waloa rim 
Orae Bdil ifoill aiiil v San Manna (B 0) 
FRIENDLY IWTKfUt ATlOMALi England * 
Switzerland IS.QI ¥ 

AHOLO -TTAUAW CUPi intern. don*] 
*■901 Group At Ancona v Birmingham 

HOMES t BAttUte noL.L. 

MUlSii j Va '!. T n V Cmaorto «i Tn. 

Sy. Wam w ftoedW Tro- 
gnj w j*teood raM St H olane Tn w 

ES3S “*«» o 

feawashr- 

^■2a="«iXssssS 

Sunderland w Bredloro C irS vil'™ 
non (7sfc Wreriiam y “ ? oek - 


U-21 (NTBR NATIONAL} England V Ire- 
land {TJJ. Nortnanwioni. 

CIS INSURANCE COUNTY CHAMPtOH- 
SHtft MH tewtat Pool Twot SQltordahlre 
w East Midlands iBurttnj. 

U-31 COUNTY CHANBNONSIflPi MM- 
teidoi Poet Onto SteltonMUro v Letos- 
tershtrB (wa ttail). 

RBPNESNNTA'nVE HATCH; Royal Navy 
w Hampshire fUS PortsnwuBi). 

TIPP-NX COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP: 
Cambrldgogfltre v NortoUt (S Iteltord): 
Ease* v Sunmk I Brentwood). 

CLUO MATCHES] Bridgewater v Plym- 
outh. Ccnromry v Northampton. Oxford 
Unlv v Major Stanley's XV l3 O. Pontypool 
v AbonUlery f7.0). 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIPI Caatletord v Wig»n; London 
Broncos y Halifax (Hariegui™ RFU): 
Workington v Leeds M OMMore 
Dowahury y FeatnoreionK Hull * Baday 
(8.0): Rochdale v HudderenakL MaheHeU 
h Wtdnea. Second DhMn Barrow « 
Swlnton. Braratey * JDonoaoter; HtflWeld v 
Corhslo. Leigh v HuttKR. 

Basketball 

SUROPNAM OHAMPfOHSWPi MTOte ■» 

Portugal v England (B0). 


Hockey 


.... I 


« 


REPRESHNTATTVC CamteMfl? * 
London Urov hq. wBberione Rd) 

• Peter EcantMwry wiN win his Mtthcap 
when England attempt to re»hra Ihtetwiro- 
pexn cnampioninio- campaign In Portugal 
tonight The Thamaa Valtey TO"* “■ 
ward. 32 neat weak. am ba W M>; 
pearoneee short of tea England record 
held by the termor Oyemi P«fce 8 uord 
Paul SWmpaon. 

• Wldnee expect to be - ^ 

miuien homa at Na u flh to n Peri withte IB 
montns The Chendce. wno Ion Bwlr beWa 
to bo te: tuned tn the new &wer League, 
hawe agreed a deal wah Hoi tort Borough 
Council vfflo are paying around oqo.Q® 
lor the axtotlng nadHim 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 


Cricket 




Malcolm looks 
like the 12th man 


Edward Harris hi Pretoria 




INGLAND will delay 
turning over tfae 
Devon Malcolm wild 
I card until the last 
moment tomorrow morning 
to keep the South Africans 
guessing, but all the signs are 
that the fast howler, whom 
President Nelson Mandela 
called “the Destroyer", will 
be left In dry dock when the 
Test series starts at Centu- 
rion Park. 

England are expected to 
name a 12 after thin after- 
noon's practice session and 
Malcolm should be included 
in that, but when it comes to 
the final selection he is the 
favourite to be missed out. 

The ftn gipn d manager Ray 
TBingworth normally requires 
no persuasion to field a slow 
bowler, and on this occasion 
the pitch encourages him in 
his inclination. "It looks a bit 


two-paced to me," he said yes- 
terday, looking down at a 
mottled surface already show- 
ing sign of cracking. “It Is 
bard and grassy but there are 
also bare patches and I fhmv 
it should take spin,” 

And so Richard Illingworth 
will play and leave room for 
only three pace bowlers, un- 
less England abandon the pol- 
icy of playing six specialist 
batsmen. With Malcolm out of 
sorts — one wicket in 48 first- 
class overs on tour — and stm 
playing with a haud ag p on his 
right knee, playing him as 
one of three quicks would be 
a gamble that win not appeal 
to Ray Illingworth. 

The last time these tpamc 
met 15 months a go, Malcolm 
devast ated the South Africa 
batting with nin e for 57 at 
The Oval, the sixth-best anal- 
ysis in the history of Test 
cricket. But that was another 
time on another pitch. 

Of late Malcolm has not 


Salisbury tees up a tutorial with 
Abdul Qadir as England A rollon 


"THE second-string Eng- 
/ land tourists maintained 
-their first-class form with a 
crushing eight-wicket vic- 
tory over the Pakistan 
Cricket Board XI in Lahore 
yesterday, and win start 
the first of their* three A 
Tests on Friday in Multan 
with a 100 per cent record. 

The left-arm spinner 
Richard Stemp and the leg- 
spinner Ian Salisbury did 
the damage this time as the 
Board XI lost their six 
remaining wickets cheaply, 
a total of 153 leaving the 
tourists with 100 to win. 
The Essex all-rounder Ron- 
nie Irani’s unbeaten 53 in 
the process may well have 
clinched him a berth 
against Pakistan A. 


The important early 
breakthrough came with th** 
second ball from Demi Head- 
ley — an increasingly im- 
pressive late recruit to the 
tour — and the Kent seam- 
er*s match figures of eight 
for 101 will almost certainly 
see him open the bowling 
with Ed Giddms in Mnlfaw- 
The resurgent Salisbury, 
who had three for 31 yester- 
day, has arranged his own 
reward: a net session next 
week with one of this 
match’s home-town specta- 
tors, the great Abdul Qadir. 
• England’s women were 
beaten In a low-scoring 
match as India levelled 
their five-match one-day 
series 1-1 with a seven-run 
victory in GauhatL 


exactly endeared himself to 
the management: his refusal 
to try to modify his actum 
early in- the tour upset 
Illingworth and the bowling 
coach Peter Lever, who 
virtually gave hhn up after 
the opening match in 
Soweto. 

The township same may 
have been a distraction for 
Malcolm, who as the only 
black player involved was the 
centre of attention for every- 
one, including Mandela when 
he paid a whistle-stop visit to 
meet the teams. "So you are 
the Destroyer?” Mandela said 
when introduced to Malcolm, 
who since then has destroyed 
nothing but Illingworth's 
patience. 

The pace bowling is likely 
to be left to Angus Fraser, 
Dominic Cork and Darren 
Gough, and England will be 
hoping that what they lack in 
brawn in comparison with Al- 
lan Donald, Brett Schultz and 
Shaun Pollock they can make 
up with brain. 

“We are going into this Tiast 
to win, not to try to avoid de- 
feat.” the manager said. 
“They have a pretty useful 
pace attack and if they bowl 
first the Test could be decided 
by the outcome of the first 
two or three hours. 

*T don’t think our defeat at 
Kimberley at the weekend is a 
great problem. It may have 
brough t the boys down to 
earth a bit We have made 
them aware of their failing s 
and I*m confident that is be- 
hind us.” 

England have a full squad 
from which to Winnap today, 
although Fraser sent a scare 
through the camp at nets yes- 
terday when he hit Graeme 
Hick on the ri ght hand. 

Hick disappeared fix- treat- 
ment but the report «mn» 
back that he was suffering 
only bruising. If be plays, 
John Crawley wfll be the un- 
lucky batsman left out 



Viewing figures . . . South Africa train behind office blocks at the Honourable Artillery Company Ground in the City oflxmdonPHorocaw’H qavtosuxitoe 

Springboks look for regular date 


Robert Armstrong says that Saturday’s 
match may develop into an annual fixture 
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Riven Pakistan pin faith on 
redemption in next world 


David Hopps in Hobart says Australia’s 
opponents are unlikely to offer areal test 


i 


NSTABUJTY has been a 
common feature of Paki- 
stan cricket, but the tur- 
moil of the past year seems to 
have inflicted a heavy toll. 
For all their reputation for 
blowing hot and cold, any 
prospect that they might chal- 
lenge Australia's standing as 
the best Test side in the world 
seems negligible after then- 
overwhelming defeat in the 
first Test in Brisbane. 

Pakistan’s capitulation at 
The Gabba owed much to the 
captivating bowling of Shane 
Wsune, but it was surely also 
assisted by their own internal 
machinations. Long-term 
planning is impossible as 
long as politicians bestow 
favours upon their favourites, 
scandals lurk beneath the 
surface, and cricket boards 
and captains change on the 
whim of the moment 

Since Pakistan's 1-0 Test 
series victory at home to Aus- 
tralia a year ago, they have 
lost to South Africa in Johan- 
nesburg, have been defeated 
in Harare — Zimbabwe’s first 
Test victory — and, most 
damagtngly of all, have been 


beaten at home by Sri Lanka. 
Tbeir Brisbane defeat by an 
innings and 126 runs -was 
much in keeping with a de- 
pressing sequence. 

Small wonder, then, that 
they are increasingly preoc- 
cupied with next year’s World 
Cup. One-day cricket is cast 
with more Importance in 
Asia, and a Pakistan victory 
in 'the final in Lahore next 
March would be cause for 
national celebration. Admin- 
istrators would grow in stat- 
ure, and players could antici- 
pate lavish gifts of homes, 
cars and jewellery. 

But no host nation has ever 
won the World Cup and Paki- 
stan, who cohost next year’s 
competition with forffa and 
Sri' Tjmka, look emine ntly 
capable cf maintaining foe 
sequence. 

The World Cup was un- 
doubtedly a factor in Salim 
Malik's immediate restora- 
tion after Judge Fakhruddin 
Ebrahim, a former Pakistan 
High Court judge, rejected 
Australian charges of at- 
tempted match-rigging. Malik 
is not in shape either men- 


tally or physically to contest 
this series, but somehow he 
must be reintegrated into the 
Pakistan side by mid- 
February. 

Only that necessity places 
any doubt over his replace- 
ment by jjaz Ahmed, flown in 
at the weekend, for foe second 
Test which begins here on 
Friday. Australia’s 13 is 
unchanged. 

Waqar Younia, too, has in- 
dicated that he will use this 
tour to regain fhll fitness for 
the World Cup. That is 
understandable; it took him 
nine months to recover from 
his latest, back injury, which 
he describes as “probably” a 
stress fracture, and his belief 
that back-strengthening exer- 
cises will protect him against 
further problems must be 
tinged with uncertainty. 

The BeHerive Oval, in Ho- 
bart, is one of foe most sedate 
strips in Australia. Pakistan 
will hope to win foe toss and 
vastly improve on their first- 
in n i n gs 97 in Brisbane, which 
their team w mn a gw TrrHtrhnh 
Alain described as the worst 
batting effort he had ever 
seen from a Pakistan side. 
Add some unpredictable Tas- 
manian weather and they 
might just keep the series 


ANNUAL fixture 
between En gland and 
South Africa could 
take its place in 
a new-look Test calendar. 
Officials will talk informally 
this week with the aim of 
finding a competi tiv e role for 
England within the broader 
structure of southern hemi- 
sphere rugby. 

There is a strong belief that 
England and South Africa, 
who traditionally have close 
ties, should take advantage of 
the aimflur time zone and foe 
comparatively short flying 
time of nine hours from Jo- 
hannesburg to set up a regu- 
lar fixture. Since foe interna- 
tional sports boycott was 


ended the two nations have 
arranged four Tests, includ- 
ing this Saturday's, within 
three years. 

Over the next four seasons 
the Springboks aim to de- 
velop a progressive image 
overseas. Short trips to the 
rugby capitals of the northern 
hemisphere such as London, 
Paris and Rome are easier to 
manage than long-haul expe- 
ditions to Australia and New 
Zealand which inevitably 
require recovery time from 
jet lag. And South Africa 
must develop a winning habit 
In Europe if they want to 
retain the World Cup in Brit- 
ain and France in 1999. 

England, too, want more 


consistent contact with foe 
southern hemisphere nations. 
South Africa are highly acces- 
sible opponents partly because 
New Zealand and Australia are 
mmmitfpd annually to the Ble- 
disloe Cup series. The new tri- 
angular tournament estab- 
lished as part of Rupert 
Murdoch's 10 -year television 
deal could be expanded to in- 
clude En gland, France and/or 
the winners of the Five 
Nations Champ ionship. There 
is a feeling that long tours to 
one country have become an 
anachronism. 

Tony Hallett, the Rugby 
Football Union secretary, 
said it would be feasible for 
England to play Tests in a 


southern hemisphere compe- 
tition in June/July after they 
had taken part in the Five 
Nations Championship in 
May, assuming the other 


nations agreed to a switch of 
dates. He denied that England 
were losing interest in foe 
Five Nations, as some home 
union officials suspect but 
there is no doubt that Twick- 
enham is looking to compete 
on a much broader interna- 
tional canvas. 

The introduction of an 
annual fixture against South 
Africa would also appeal 
strongly to the England man- 
ager Jack Rowell, who called 
for more frequent contact with 
the southern hemisphere after 
England finished fourth in foe 
World Cup last June. 

“If we want to compete on a 
level playing field in 1999 and 
aspire to win the World Cup 
we must play more matches 
against the likes cf South Af- 
rica, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia to achieve foe high 
standard required," he said. 


Meanwhile, the Springboks 
have made one change, drop- 
ping the wing James Small in 
favour of Jacques Olivier for 
the match at Twickenham. 
Olivier, a 27-year-old lawyer 
from Northern Transvaal, is 
foe only survivor from the 
side that lost 33-16 at Twick- 
enham in 1992; It will be his 
12th cap. England will face 10 
of the side that beat New Zea- 
land In foe World Cup final. 

• The former England fly- 
half Rob Andrew and his 
Newcastle signings Dean 
Ryan and Nick Popplewell are 
set to play for the club against 
touring Transvaal in a 
friendly on November 28. 

SOUTH AFRICA: A Joubert J Olhiier. J 
MtikJer. H Lb Rour. C Williams. J Slransky. 
J van der Westtnuzen: T laubsctior, J 
Da Hon. A van Oar Lmd« U Andrews. A 
•View. R Kruger. F Pienaar icjpit. F »an 
Haerden. IteplammMtlu J Small. H 
HoniMlI. >1 Rowe. W Meyer, c Hasson. 
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Shepherd steps out of the shadow 


Gordon Lyle on a full-back Scotland hope 
will pass his pH — post-Hastings — test 


Pi 


Hockey 


Britain too leaky 
to sail to Atlanta 


Pat Rowley 


A NY0NE who saw a mod- 
/Aest Russian women’s 
ff lfeam c ar ve through the 
Great Britain, defence a few 
weeks ago but fell to fake ad- 
vantage could not have been 
surprised when South Korea 
scored three time in the first 
13 minutes in Britain's final 
outing before the Olympic 
qualifying tournament, which 
starts in Cape Town today. 

Britain lost that match last 
Saturday 3-2, a result typical 
of many of their games this 
year, in which they fought 
back but Just fell short 
They can hardly be confi- 
dent of winning one of the 
five Olympic places at stake 
in a demanding eight-team 
tournament in which they 
will have to play seven 
matches in 10 days. 

“Every match is going to be 
like a cup final*” said Brit- 
ain's evergreen captain Jill 
Atkins. 

The consensus among the 
experts gathering in Cape 
Town is that the Netherlands, 
South Korea, Germany and 
Argentina must be expected 
to qualify, leaving one place 
among Britain, China, Can* 
ada and South Africa. 

In feet only foe Nether- 


lands, Korea and Germany 
can be confident of qualify- 
ing, though Argentina may 
get -through after a struggle; 
and China are being 
underestimated. 

It is essential for Britain to 
beat RflwaHa jn their opening 
match tomorrow and collect 
another two points from their 
next two games, against Ger- 
many and China. 

Canada have been beaten 
convincingly In all their big 
matches this year but they 
are cannfly organised by Ma- 
rina van der Merwe, who has 
outsmarted better coaches 
than Britain's Sue Slocombe. 

Van der Merwe will have 
spotted that- Britain's prob- 
lems stem from their defen- 
sive tactics, which often leave 
opposing forwards unmarked. 
The gap left by Kath Johnson 
— pregnant — has never been 
filled satisfactorily and it 
seems a teriMe waste of talent 
to play sudi a gifted midfielder 
as Karen Brown atiun-back. 

Given these defensive frail- 
ties, Slocombe must hope for 
more goals from this team 
than she enjoyed with Eng- 
land at the 1994 World Cup. 
She can at least be encour- 
aged by the scoring record 
this year of Scotland’s Site 
MacDonald and England's 
Jane Sixamith. 


alive until Sydney. 


Squash 


as England 
hit top form 


Richard Jago In Cairo 


E NGLAND made light of a 
potentially tricky match 
to beat the home country 3-0 
nrifi ensure a quarter-final 
place in the world team cham- 
pionship here yesterday. 
Egypt had given the holders 

Pakistan a scare on Monday 
night before losing 2-3, but a 
patient performance by Mark 
Chaloner and a brilliant one 


by Simon Parke snuffed out 
any hint cf danger. 

Chaloner displayed fine 
temperament and no little 
stamina in his second match 
for England, allowing the 
promising 16 -year-old Ahmed 
Faizy only 11 points in an 
hour-long contest Parke, now 
the No. 1 string, simply out- 
played Egypt’s world No. 18 
Amir Wagih, producing some 


LAYING understudy 
to a sporting le g end 
can be a frustrating 
experience, but 
Rowen Shepherd, who steps 
Into Gavin Hastings's boots 
when Scotland face Western 
Samoa on Saturday, is con- 
vinced it has been the making 
of bom. 

The 24-year-old full-back, 
who moved from Edinburgh 

Academicals to Melrose at the 
beginning of this season, was 
under no illusions as he plied 
bis trade in a highly success- 
ful four-match career with 
Scotland A. HO recalls: “I was 
well aware it was going to 
ftiita an earthquake to oust 
somebody like Gavin, who 
was also Scotland’s captain. 

‘'Realistically there was no 
future for me at top level until 
he moved on. So I came to 
terms with the situation by 
resolving that in a sense I had 
nothing to lose by trying 
things. 

“By foe end of foe Scotland 
A series [victories in 1994-95- 
over South Africa. Italy, 
France A and Ireland A] 

I found myself turning to a 
winger, Derek Stark, and or- 
dering him to really go for it as 
well By then I was comfort- 
able in my own mind that if 
foe chanrg to Step up name , I 
was really ready. And a devel- 
opment tour of Zimbabwe dur- 
ing the summer also helped. 

“Playing in the same posi- 
tion as somebody like Gavin 
Hastings actually took the 
pressure off because I wasn’t 
going out on to foe field think- 
ing about malting the final 
push to a full cap. What do 
people expect, anyway?” 

Well, G65 points for Scot- 
land from 62 matches, plus a 
couple of Lions tours, three 
World Cups and a forthcom- 
ing appearance as the subject 
of This Is Tour Life represent 
a pretty hard act to follow. 
Shepherd, at 6ft and 13 st 


121 b, is smaller and lighter 
than Hastings, and despite his 
intuitive attacking flair he is 
well aware of foe pitfalls at- 
tendant on trying to emulate 
the great man. 

“It would be crazy for me to 
go into the Samoan game try- 
ing to live up to Gavin’s repu- 
tation. because we are two en- 
tirely different players and my 
job is to try and win a place to 
Scotland’s plans for the Five 
Nations Championship rath er 
than chase the memory of 
Hastings's past heroics. 

“For sure his retirement 
heralds the departure of a 
truly world-class player, but 
my attitude has to be the 
same as foe other new boys to 
the squad: foe king is dead, 
long live foe king. 

“It’s almost a new-look 
Scotland back hue and I hope 
we can surprise a few 
pundits.” 

Shepherd, capped at all age- 
group levels either as a stand- 
off or centre, was recom- 
mended to try full-back by the 
former international stand-off 
John Rutherford in a student 

m fe r n sriHflnfll in D u Win. 

At full-time in that match. 



Shepherd . . . good pedigree 


players on both sides leapt 
into the air believing they 
had won, then gathered round 
the referee as he tallied a 
scorecard which gave Ireland 
the verdict by a stogie point 
In 30-odd. 

There was, too, a fair differ- 
ence of opinion in Scotland 
when it came to who should 
inherit the Hastings mantle. 
Shepherd was hardly the 
unanimous choice and much 
was made of the fact that be 
bad spent part of this season 
on the sidelines nursing a 
strained hamstring. 

A survey of recent Scotland 
full-backs produced a variety 
of answers. Andy Irvine 
plumped for Stuart Lang, a 
member of his old club Her 
iots FP, and Peter Dods 
stayed even closer to home in 
nominating his brother 
Michael. Others to the frame 
included Kenny Logan, who 
lines up on foe apposite wing 
to Michael Dods on Saturday. 

Life has had a habit of 
working out nicely for Shep- 
herd, who was the last of six 
replacements called up for 
Last year’s tour of Argentina 
after players originally cho- 
sen dropped out 

News of his promotion for 
Saturday's match prompted a 
front-page headline in the 
John O’ Groats Courier, since 
his formative years were 
spent in Caithness — where 
again he enjoyed a remark- 
able stroke of good fortune. 

Schools rugby was to tur- 
moil in Scotland during foe 
1980s as teachers refused to 
carry out extracurricular 
chores such as running sports 
teams. But Shepherd’s alma 
mater Thurso Academy con- 
tinued to play, thanks solely 
to the enthusiasm of a labora- 
tory technician. Graham Cor- 
mack. who was, like Shep- 
herd now, a youth 
development officer for the 
Scottish Rugby Union. 

Could Shepherd, who culti- 
vates talent in Fife, therefore 
make out a case for being 
paid double-time on Satur- 
day? “There’s a lot of chat 


about what players are going 
to make out of rugby at foe 
moment I’m not Interested in 
that aspect When you see the 
pride it brings to your family, 
that’s what matters. All sorts 
of figures are going around, 
but you do it for others. The 
honour is not just for yourself 
and I hope foe honour is 
never lost 

“So far as my job with the 
Scottish Rugby Union is con- 


cerned it gives me a wee bit 
more flexibility, not having to 
get out of a suit in order to 
train and that sort of thing. 
But there are times. I admit 
when I’m aware of the dan- 
gers of getting rugbied out" 

If ever there was a player 
who lived and breathed the 
game, though, it is surely 
Shepherd, whose girlfriend, 
Kim Littlejohn, captains the 
Scottish women's team. 
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^ I Elwood helps Connacht sink Fijians in the mud 
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CALL Morse for an Executive Briefing 


England’s quarterfinal op- 
ponents will not emerge until 
after today's important match 
Pakistan, who beat 
Sweden 3-0 despite an unusu- 
ally flat display by Janshar 
Khan. The world champion 
needed foe full five games to 
overcome the little-known 
Anders Tboren and said: *Tm 
playing too many matches, 
rm tired, and I cant get my 
head together'." 


C onnacht, by tradition 
the weakest of the Irish 
provinces, made history in 
Galway yesterday with 
their first victory against a 
national touring team. 

The fly-half Eric Elwood, 
relegated to Ireland’s 
bench for Saturday's Test, 
landed three conversions 
and two penalties in a 27-5 
win over the Fijians In 
dreadful conditions. 


The Fijian forwards were 
outplayed by the home 
pack, in which the former 
international No. 8 Noel 
Mansion was outstanding. 


Kevin Devlin, Rory Rogers 
and Michael Devine scored 
the Connacht tries. 

The Fijians’ only points 
came late in the first half 
when their full-back Raso- 
losolo Boglsa went over for 
an unconverted try. 


• Chris Raymond has be- 
come the second English 
player to be banned for two 

yellow-card offences. The 

Gloucestershire RFETs dis- 
ciplinary committee has 
imposed the 15-day “totting 
up” suspension on the 
Gloucester No- 3. Dean 
Richards last month be- 
came the first player to be 
suspended under the new 
rule. 
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Becker thrives on home crowd support, page 1 3 
England to start without Platt, page 14 


Malcolm’s Test hopes fade, page 1 5 


Stepping into Hastings’ boots, page 15 
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ST ANDREWS FACES A BITTER BATTLE BETWEEN LOCALS AND VISITING GOLFERS 


Eriend Cfouston on the angry response among the townsfolk over plans to sell more than 1 ,000 start times for package tours 


Fight over 1 80,000 rounds 


Making a 
myth of 
the old sod 


T HE setting was 
calm, the golfer’s 
mood anything but 
“It's disgraceful, 
scandalous, a rip- 
off,” he roared in a voice that 
jangled the Victorian lighting 
fixtures. In the background 
the North Sea pounded the 
beach in sympathetic rage. 

Not much has happened to 
excite passions in St Andrews 
since Archbishop Beaton was 
stabbed by reformers 449 
years ago, but under the 
gabled roofs of the ancient 
clubhouses that glower over 
the Old Course's 18th green, 
many have murder in their 
hearts again. 

"There was absolutely no 
consultation from OVER 
THERE,” grimaced the white- 
haired Ian Scambler. games 
convener of the 152-year-old 
St Andrews club. 

“Over there” is a squat 
two-storey, neo-classical 
b uilding carved out of honey- 
coloured Aberdeenshire stone 
and buried half a mile away 
in the turf between the New 
and Jubilee courses and the 
sea. This is the headquarters 
of the St Andrews Links Trust 
which, since set up by Act of 
Parliament in 1974, has em- 
ployed 120 people to run the 
5'A courses that fan out in a 
northerly direction along the 
rim of St Andrews Bay. 

Recently the trust, tradi- 
tionally a quiescent body, has 
been adopting a more pro- 
active role in the marketing 
of the home of golf It has re- 
arranged the Eden course, to 
make room for a practice 
range, annoying locals who 
say it is now too boring. It has 
built the pretty. £3 million 
turreted clubhouse, open to 
all and now referred to bit- 
terly in St Andrews’ drinking 
salons as the Taj Mahal. 


Most controversially, the 
trust has now concluded a 10- 
year deal with an Arizonan 
finance company, Pensus, 
whereby in return for £5 mil- 
lion it will sign over to Edith 
Prowse Hospitality the rights 
to 1,040 of the 40,000 annual 
starting tt™« for the famous 
Old Course. 

The bulk of these times — 
which each cover four players 
— win be sold to whoever can 
afford between £795 and 
£1,400 for twoday packages 
which, generously, can in- 
clude 'spare tees, slab of short- 
bread and souvenir video. 
Masahito Sakamoto, of the 


Start times, for 
four players, will 
be sold for 
between £795 
and £1,400 


Edinburgh-based specialist 
tour company Jascot, believes 
there are hundreds of golf- 
mad Oriental executives itch- 
ing to pay such gigantic sums 
for what is billed as “The Old 
Course Experience". 

To the trustees — the MP 
Menzies Campbell, plus nomi- 
nees from the local authority, 
the Royal & Ancient, and the 
Scottish Office — foe Pensus 
deal is merely an enterprising 
way of funding foe mainte- 
nance and development of a 
99-hole complex which cur- 
rently has to sustain 180,000 
an nuli rounds. 

To just about everyone else 
involved with St Andrews it 
is a monumental sell-out The 
loathing at foe thought of 


having to fight with yet more 
“bloody tourists” for tee 
space is compounded by foe 
particularly intimate link be- 
tween the town and the 
source of its celebrity. Arch- 
bishop Hamilton’s 1553 char- 
ter allows residents to shoot 
rabbits on foe links. A bylaw 
permits foe 18th fairway to be 
used as a drying green. One 
reason foe Old Course is actu- 
ally closed on Sundays is so 
that people can stroll on it 

The relationship Is summed 
up in Part 1, Section 9, of the 
1974 Act which instructs foe 
trustees to preserve the area 
“as a public park and place of 
public resort and recreation 
fix: foe residents of foe town 
of St Andrews and others 
resorting thereto”. 

Peter Mason, the external- 
relations manager of the 
trust stresses that between 50 
and 55 per cent of Old Course 
rounds will continue to he de- 
cided by democratic ballot foe 
previous day. He suggests 
that Prowse's allocation will 
more or less match the start 
times previously granted to 
several hundred out-of-town 
tour oper a tor s and to corpo- 
rate applicants masquerading 
as individuals. 

“The ordinary golfer should 
have a better chance of hav- 
ing an advance reservation 
ttiaTi he did before,” Mason 
predicts gamely. 

Unfortunately, no one be- 
lieves him. The five captains 
of the five principal St An- 
drews clubs, excluding foe 
Royal & Ancient, have dis- 
patched a venomous letter to 
the St Andrews Citizen news- 
papa:. complaining of foe “ar- 
rogance” of trustees who 
have “once again totally ig- 
nored foe history of St An- 
drews gollf’. 

Equally outraged if slightly 
differently motivated are foe 
Scottish In-coming Golf Tour 
Operators Association and 
foe St Andrews Hotel and 
Guest House Association. 
Both bodies claim that, in al- 
locating to Keith Prowse's 
corporate clientele what they 
say is 40 per cent of available 
Old Course advance bookings, 
the Links Trust is casually be- 
traying, or bankrupting, foe 
traditional leisure golfer and 
foe people who brought him 
(or her) to St Andrews. The 
associations have been allo- 
cated only 150 and 225 start 
times respectively. 

"We are very disappointed 
in this plan,” grumbles Der- 
rick Annitage, foe president 
of foe hotel and guest house 
body, whose members’ initial 
boycott is still largely in 
place. “It will not bring in 



Ancient links . . . golfs crowded cradle 
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more people but a different 
kind of visitor who will not 
benefit foe town so much.” 
Tourists sprinkle an annual 
£10 million over foe St An- 
drews economy; Annitage 
sees this declining as foe ex- 
pensive packages either scare 
people away or severely 
reduce the money available 
for drinks and woolly sweat- 


ers. A public meeting to baste 
the trustees will be held In 
the town ban tonight 
Mason describes the hote- 
liers’ attitude as “absolute lu- 
nacy”, pointing out that when 
foe deal begins next April foe 
trust can put pressure on 
Keith Prowse to lodge its cus- 
tomers in St Andrews,* previ- 
ous package operators have 


shunted them in from Glenea- 
gles. Turn berry and Trocra for 
the afternoon. 

He tartly reminds the pro- 
testers that visitors contrib- 
ute 90 per cent of the trust’s 
£2 million annual income 
while playing only 40 per cent 
erf the rounds. “The locals 
have the best deal in world 
golf” he insists. 



O F COURSE they 

know it's over. The 
Irish may dream, but 
they rarely delude 
themselves. It is time for new 
ways and a new manager. But 
it’s up to Big Jack to say when 
and how; he Is owed that and 
more. 

Did you hear the one about 

Jack’s state fimeral? John Bru- 
ton tells him they’re budding a 
mausoleum in Glasnevin cem- 
etery, and Charlton says: 
“Bugger off what's the point? 
nionly need it for three days.” 
Whether or not he quits 
tonight. Jack Charlton's place 
in folklore is secure — up 
there with Collins and Pearse, 
and Connolly, and Arkle. The 
horse and himself are foe ex- 
ceptions to foe rule that 
you're only a hero in Ireland 
in your lifetime when you’re 
dead. He is as much a part of 
their lives as Miraculous Med- 
als. the Eurovision Song Con- 
test and soda bread. 

Mind you, talk like this is 
just foe sort erf thing to make 
him dig in his heels and stay. 
Not that they’d care in Ireland 
— well, not for a while 
anyway. 

Charlton's place in foe 
Celtic twilight is less about 
football than national self- 
respect but foe record isn’t 
bad: played 91, won 46, drew 
30, lost 15. And two famous 
goals by Ray Houghton (in 
1988 and 1994) that made it all 
worthwhile. 

I was in Dublin in 1986 when 
they appointed him and a right 
pig’s breakfast it was. The job 
was supposed to be Bob Pais- 
ley’s, but through a combina- 
tion of ineptitude and back- 
stabbing Jade got the nod So 
he sails into the Westbury 
Hotel, straightaway tells the 
hacks to mind foeir own busi- 
ness, and invites Eamon 
Dunphy outside to settle an ar- 
gument Which they never did. 


Jfc T THIS point someone 

usually tells me how 
mh utterly inning Irish 
M wans are, how much 
they love a drink, and how did 
they ever warm to an English- 
man, I mean aren't they sup- 
posed to hate us for the Fam- 
ine, and couldn't you play for 
Charlton if you’d once owned 
an Irish setter? 

Let us deconstruct a few 
myths. Jack is admired be- 
cause be is English, not in 


Japanese satisfy yen fora game 
by buying up clubs in Britain 


Danrfd Davies 


*THE Japanese love affair 
I with golf, which requires 
infinite patience and 
money in roughly equal 
quantities when they play 
on home territory, has led 
both players and investors 
to look elsewhere in pur- 
suit of the game. 

For example, six of the 
clubs that nearly surround 
London, most of those on 
Hawaii and many on the 
west coast of the United 
States, Including Pebble 

Beach, are Japanese 
owned Also many of the 
corporate and holiday golf 
package tours, including 
that currently causing con- 
troversy at St Andrews, are 
aimed mainly at visitors 
from Japan, who can pay 
anything up to £1 million to 
join a club at home and 
even then may have to book 
a round between three and 
six months in advance. 

Camberley Heath club, in 
Surrey, was bought a few 
years ago by a Japanese 
company. Several members 
resigned instantly, fearing 


an influx, but that has not 
happened and most who 
stayed are flail of praise fbr 
the improvements insti- 
tuted by the new owners. 

Other Japanese-owned 
clubs around London are 
Old Thorns, in Hampshire; 
Essendon. Herts; The 
Oxfordshire, near Thame; 
The Buckinghamshire; and 
The London club in Kent. 

The Open has already 
been played on a Japanese- 
owned course; Nltto Kogyo 

bought Turn berry — where 
the 1994 tournament was 
won by Nick Price — six 
years ago and has invested 
£18.5 million renovating 
the famous hotel and 
rebuilding the clubhouse. 

Next year a PGA Euro- 
pean Tour event will be 
played on a Japanese- 
owned course, albeit. In- 
congruously, at The Vines 
in Perth. Australia. Its 27 
holes are soon to be ex- 
tended to 39 and, when that 
happens, 18 will be 
reserved for current mem- 
bers. with the other coarse 
used for Japanese visitors, 
less than eight hours' fly- 
ing time from Tokyo. 



O “Coming in a minute,” says 
she in a languid way, as the 
dinner cools at her bedside. 
But as I stamp downstairs 
in a fury I hear the ring of 
her 9 phone. She’s out of the 
bath like greased lightning. 



Guardian Crossword No 20,499 

Set by Janus 



Across 


1 Force out of place in 
underworld abode (81 
5 Consented to take old 
soldier in (6) 

a Members of the steering 
committee perhaps (9} 

11 Razor-man taking over 
rainwear firm (5) 

12 Early batsman's ambition? 

. (5.71 

1 9 Where Scat captured king (4} 

16 Deem nation prepared for 
ratorm.(IO) 

18 Curtains Imported by 
handyman? (10) 

1 9 Among the best of 
Olympian servants (4J 

21 Literary genre revealing 
current faults by 
Conservatives (5.7) 

24 Praise in letter about one's 
destiny (5) 


25 What 18 maj 
foe painter ( 

26 Harrow heat 
I’eeponslbllil 
( 8 ) 

27 About to dec 
related (8) 

Down 


1 Was appari 
as queen ir 

2 Garment ih 
Cleopatra’s 

3 Sea-monsti 
showy plan 

4 Supplies a 
for a friend 

• King to hav 
island whai 

7 Scoops invi 
old US evil; 

8 Kean, and i 
be the obje 
hostility |4,l 


spite of it The Irish have a 
complicated relationship with 
foeir former colonisers, espe- 
cially round Dublin, when? 
they actually get on better 
with the Brits than with any- 
one else, but would rather die 
than admit it 

Sensitive to the merest hint 
of a patronising remark, they 
have a compulsion to earn 
British respect When the 
Prince of Wales was feted in 
Dublin this year, the serious 
protesters were bussed in 
from Derry. 

In Dublin foe working 
classes have two passions, 
Gaelic football and soccer. But 
not Irish soccer. In Dublin 
there are vast fan clubs for 
Manchester United, Liverpool 
and Arsenal. Jack unified 
them, made them feel impor- 
tant— almost as if Ireland 
could play in foe Premier 
League, and him an English 
World Cup star too. And if 
Jack's soccer looks a bit like 
Gaelic football, so much the 
better, slap it into them Jack. 

O N SUNDAY night 
members of foe Ire- 
land team and foe 
All-Ir eland champi- 
ons Dublin had anight out 
together in the Baggot Inn in 
south Dublin. Different tradi- 
tions, same ferns, blended 
together by Jack. 

Oh yes, he owns a share In 
foe pub, which is managed by 
his son John. He’s a great man 
for the money, the sort they 
caOlacuiekoor in Dublin — 
butnottohisfece. 

And what about all those 
players with “marginal Irish 
connections”, as Matthew En- 
gel put it? Another point 
missed. For a century Ireland 
exported foe best of her youth 
to Britain, foe United States 
and Australia, creating an 
Irish diaspora 10 times foe 
population of foe island. Jack’s 
team spun a thread between 
foe two. as strong and just as 
important as a US President 
coming back to find his roots. 

When Charlie Haughey, 
ever a shrewd judge of the 
punters, called him an “hon- 
orary Irishman”, he also care- 
fully thanked him for “bring- 
ing Irishmen home”. 

And there is the character 
too. Jack displays the trucu- 
lence and independence —foe 
bolshieness — that character- 
ises many Irish heroes. Like 
Swift or Parnell or Behan — 
men who owed nobody and 
didn’t give a damn. 

Jh 1943 Behan told a British 
officer in Regent Street; “Of 
course you'll beat Hitler — 
didn’t you nearly beat us?” 
That sort of thing. 

Of course Ireland might win 
tonight Or Northern Ireland 
migh t do him a favour. Or he 
might say bugger off Tm 
staying. 

No matter. Sldinte, Jack. 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,498 


lO Supplementary duty in 
court after Initial fault (6.7) 

43 When forwarded by 
company it shows strong 
agreement (4,6} 

14 Does he hope his opera- 
tions will come under a 
cloud? (4-6) 

17 Sinks ship with fish on 
board (8} 

20 Actor's first meal in collage 
{6) 

22 An objection over musical 
Instrument (4) 

23 Bird-talk (4) 


Solution tomorrow 
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